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BST YOURSELF! 


Do you know the answers to these questions on 
| library stacks and equipment? 


1.No! Precision-engineered VMP 
steel construction can never warp, 
sag, or crack. 

2. Most important. Exclusive VMP de- 
sign hinged shelves add vital stor- 
age and handling flexibility — save 
time and money. 

3.Yes! VMP’s modern U-BAR 
shelves provide better ventilation 
allow air to circulate freely to all 
parts of books. Books last longer, 
never rot! 

4. Yes—for every kind of job. Virginia 
Metal Products offers the benefit of 
its vast experience in the solution 
of all technical questions concern- 
ing free-standing or multi-tier book- 
stacks, conveyor systems, etc. 

5. No! VMP equipment actually costs 
far less! In fact, about half the cost 
of wood shelving! 





Will VMP steel bookstacks and shelves 


warp, sag, or crack? 


How important to efficient library func- 
tion are hinged shelves? 


Does VMP U-BAR shelving actually add 
to the life of books? 


Is it more advantageous to utilize the ser- 
vices of the world’s largest manufacturer 
of bookstack, shelving and equipment? 


Is VMP steel library equipment 
more expensive? 


FREE: 8-page brochure describing 
VMP modern functional rang | 
bookstack equipment, complete wit 
illustrations, shelf and stack data — 
a valuable asset to all librarians and 
architects. For your free copy, just 
write “Booketack” on your letterhead 
or card and mail to Dept. 1. 


VIRGINIA METAL 
PRODUCTS CORP. 


14 WORTH STREET ® NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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Takes 2 minutes! Costs 2 cents! 


BIND MAGAZINES WITH A BRUSH... 
and amazing Demco NORBOND 


LIQUID PLASTIC CONCENTRATE 
Bind a whole volume of back numbers with a brush! Demco's 
NORBOND dries in minutes to a transparent, flexible, 
unbelievably strong binding. Ends bundle-tying. Saves lost or 
mislaid back numbers. 
PROTECT 
COVERS... 


Quickly-applied clear coating of 
NORBOND gives current num- 

bers a slick, flexible, permanent 

cover. Covers won't rip or crease 

— last months longer! 

Write for illustrated NORBOND folder. ORBON! 


'(BRARY 
« Concert 


DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES —— 


MADISON 1, WIS e W HAVEN 2, CONN 








ALL SIX OF THE NEW 


CHRONICLES OF AMERICA 


ARE NOW IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 


V. SI—FROM VERSAILLES TO THE V. 52—THE ERA OF FRANKLIN D. 
NEW DEAL, H. U. Faulkner ROOSEVELT, D. W. Brogan 

V. 53—THE STRUGGLE FOR re ay ee . 
SURVIVAL, E. Janeway V. 54—WAR FOR THE WORLD, F. Pratt 

V. 5S—THE UNITED STATES IN A ’. 56—THE NEW DEAL AND WORLD 
CHAOTIC WORLD, A. Nevins AFFAIRS, A. Nevins 


“These books give us a competent, scholarly, interpretative history 
of the United States from the early 1920’s to the end of World 
War II. In scholarship, in clarity of expression, in general reada- 
bility, in all around usefulness they maintain the standards earlier 
established by the best volumes in the series.” 

EDITORIAL, SOCIAL EDUCATION, October 1951 


Only $2.50 per volume in the sturdy Textbook Edition. Prices on other 
editions to match your original volumes sent gladly upon request. 


ALL 56 CHRONICLES OF AMERICA volumes and 15 PAGEANT OF 
AMERICA volumes are now availabie individually. Write for check lists. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
386 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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High Spots on 
Dutton's Spring List 


Our 100th year is the most important year in our 
history—presenting these top titles for libraries 


= 
§ 
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The Confident 
Years: 1885-1915 


By Van Wyck Brooks 


The final volume of the notable series which 
includes The World of Washington Irving, The 
Flowering of New England (Pulitzer Prize win- 
ner), The Times of Melville and Whitman, and 
New England: Indian Summer. Here is a mas- 
terful panorama of writers during a productive 
literary period—Edith Wharton, Dreiser, O. 
Henry, Willa Cather, T. S. Eliot and a host 
of others. January 4 $6.00 


Children of 
the Rainbow 


By Bryan MacMahon, author of The 
Lion-Tamer 


An entrancing novel about the people—their 
lives and loves—of a remote Irish village. By 
the author whom The New York Times called, 
“The purest, richest Irish voice to reach these 
shores in a long time.”’ February 29 $3.95 


Fourteen Men 


The Story of the Antarctic Expedition 
to Heard Island 


By Arthur Scholes 


The thrilling account 
spent over a year on 
Antarctic engaged in 
battling the elements. 
and maps. 


of a band of men who 
an isolated island in the 
scientific research while 
Illustrated with photos 

February 15 $4.50 


The Judgment 


By Gore Vidal, author of The City and 
the Pillar 


A brilliantly written thoughtful novel depicting 
the modern odyssey of a young man's search for 
his own destiny and the meaning of life as he 
journeys through the labyrinth of present day 
society in Rome, Cairo and Paris. 
February 25 $3.50 
Legacy for 
r Sons 
By Garth Hale 


A skillful novel of an average American family 

seeing the life they made by hard work and 
fortitude slowly crumbling under the pressure 
of today’s social changes. February 19 $3.00 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 


Man the Maker 
A Study of Man's Mental Evolution 
By G. N. M. Tyrrell 


A penetrating, original work revealing how the 
intellectual man of today is perpetually kept 
from clear thinking by the simple, subjective 
way his mind works—a habit inherited from 
primitive man. January 21 $3.75 


The Shanghai 
Conspiracy 


The Serge Spy Ring and Red Army 
Intelligence 

By Major General Charles A. 
Willoughby 

Preface by General Douglas 
MacArthur 


This is the exciting, true story of the most 
completely successful espionage operation in his- 
tory—-by the man who knows the whole inside 
history, General MacArthur's Chief of the 
Military Intelligence. Spring $3.75 


Clara 
By Lonnie Coleman 


A great novel of our times 
of two Southern women 


the moving story 
one white, one Negro 
—-and how they affected one another for good 
and for bad. January 14 $3.00 


The Scalpel of 
Scotland Yard 
The Life of Sir Bernard Spilsbury 


By Douglas G. Browne and E. V. Tullett 


The engrossing biography of the pathologist 
who, for twenty-five years, played a major part 
in Scotland Yard investigations. 


- January 25 $5.00 
Chivers’ Life 


Edited with an Introduction by Richard 
Beale Davis 


A remarkable study of the life and critical 
genius of Poe—as written by one of his con- 
temporaries, a doctor who actually knew him 
as friend and adviser. A fascinating item for 
Poe specialists, lovers of poetry and Americana. 


February 28 $5.00 


300 Fourth Ave. New York 10 


Publishers of Everyman's Library 


TS SS So TS 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer* 


F books were edible, libraries would be more 

popular than they are and librarians would 
worry less about storage problems. “To devour a 
book’’ has long been a fashionable cliché but noth- 
ing more. Nevertheless, there is a greater affinity 
between the book and food than that expressed in 
Edward FitzGerald’s version of the Rubdiyat of 
Omar Khayyam. The desire to read at the breakfast 
table, for instance, is inherent, though it is not the 
sort of appetite conducive to domestic felicity. 

On January 8, 1845 Senator Rufus Choate drew 
the analogy between food and books when he ad- 
dressed the Senate on the Smithsonian Bequest. In 
urging the establishment of a library with the funds 
bequeathed to the United States, he said, “I ac- 
knowledge a pang of envy and grief that there 
should be one drop or one morsel more of the bread 
or water of intellectual life tasted by the European 
than by the American mind. Why should not the 
soul of this country eat as good food and as much 
of it as the soul of Europe? Why should a German 
or an Englishman sit down to a repast of five hun- 
dred thousand books, and an American scholar, who 
loves truth as well as he, be put on something less 
than half allowance?” 

In 1788 Louis Antoine de Caraccioli wrote a nar- 
rative, The Travels of Reason in Europe. In this 
book, Reason, disguised as Monsieur Lucidor, vis- 
ited a monastery in France. While he was there, 
the monks said little or nothing to him about news 
or books but did serve a mighty fine dinner. It is 
little wonder that Lucidor concluded that ‘There 
are people, who would give all the Newspapers in 
the world, and even all the Libraries, for a good 
meal.” 

Lucidor also visited Mannheim, where a German 
monk told him an amusing story that partially re- 
futes the apparent affinity between food and books: 
“In a certain house of his order, the Superior being 
at a loss how to save the salt meat from the greedi- 
ness of his Monks, who thought of nothing but eat- 
ing, and ransacked every corner to gratify their ap- 
petite, took it into his head to put the meat in the 
Library, and from that moment the provisions were 
kept safe.” 

Why publishers have not adopted a suggestion 
made by Matthew Prior back in 1718 is hard to 
fathom. Prior clarified it in his poem, Alma: 


I mention's diff'rent Ways of Breeding: 
Begin We in our Children’s Reading. 

To Master John the English Maid 

A Horn-book gives of Ginger-bread: 
And that the Child may learn the better, 
As He can name, He eats the Letter: 
Proceeding thus with vast Delight, 

He spells, and gnaws, from Left to Right. 


This scheme offers great possibilities, especially for 
managers of book stores who are anxious to boost 
sales. Needless to say, there are numerous reasons 
why librarians would not wish to compete by of- 
fering this type of service. 


* Director of Libraries, 


Seattle. 
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University of Washington, 


The incomprehensible affinity between books and 
food was recently exploited by one of the 
chain-grocery firms in a ‘‘sensational good-will ¢ 
fer’ of a sixteen-volume encyclopedia at 89 gens 
per volume. Customers of the particular food my. 
kets had to decide for themselves whether to buy a 
volume of the encyclopedia or a pound of ground 
round. They were wise if they examined the ney 
line of goods in the buckram husks as critically ss 
they did the corn and tomatoes they selected. Sek 
nourishment for the mind is no more appetizing 
nourishing than overripe food for the body. Ris 
hoped that prospective buyers first visited theirpab 
lic libraries to read the report in the July 1951 isn 
of Subscription Books Bulletin. Having read about 
the American International Encyclopedia in ths 
buyer's guide, it is likely that most real book Joves 


settled for a pound of ground-round 


Authors Aweigh 


In 1850 Rufus Choate took a voyage to Europe 
During the month of August he journeyed up tk 
Rhine river on a steamer named Schiller and passed 
one named Goethe. There is no evidence at han 
that many vessels, past or present, have been namel 
for authors; however, during the late 1800's s 
eral American merchant ships were appropriately 
named. The WAsttier was launched in 1869; th 
Walter Scott was built in 1854 and the Tennyson 
in 1865. Prior to 1864 there was a ship knowns 
the John Bunyan. After they were launched, th 
authors could by no stretch of the imagination b 
considered “dry.” 


The J. C.’s Did It 


The book collection of the Bellingham Public! 
brary was recently moved into a fine new building 
one of the most attractive and practical libran 
structures ever seen. Muriel N. Nelson, librarian ot 
Bellingham, reports that volunteer workers of th 
Junior Chamber of Commerce moved the book 
from the old over-crowded library building into the 
new modern “show case,” with speed and efficienq 
This type of project exemplifies what service clubs 
can do for a community and its library. According 
to Mrs. Nelson, local moving companies were 
luctant to submit bids to move the books. (Co 
sequently, the Junior Chamber of Commerce cam 
to the rescue, moved the books expeditiously, a0 
saved the library hundreds of dollars 

The distance between the old and new location 
is only about three city blocks. The move was con 
plicated, however, because the old library wi 
perched high on a rock, like a medieval castle. T 
gain access to the old structure, patrons had t 
mount fifty-seven steps. Library staff membes 
placed the books in labeled boxes and the membes 
of the Junior Chamber trucked them to the new 
building where once more the librarians took chatg 
of the proper disposition of the titles on the waiting 
shelves. 
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Marador Announces 


HE MAN’S MAGAZINE 


Marador Corp. Patent applied for 


ALL SIZES 


3 
EACH 


IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERIES 


*SUBJECT TO AVAILABILITY OF MATERIALS 
UNDER GOVERNMENT RESTRICTIVE ORDERS. 


Heavy Flexible 
Plastic Covers 


A New Economy Parallel Series 


VISIBILITY... The heavy, leathery covers are 
translucent but almost 100% transparent when 
in contact with a printed surface. (See photo- 
gtaph above.) ... DURABILITY. We do not claim 
that they are “fool-proof” nor “indestructible” 
yet tests show them to be almost unbreakable 
attemperatures above zero. METAL PARTS. Sturdy 
metal parts with locked-in security, exactly the 
same as the well-known Marador rigid clear 
binders. Choice of wire snap-out bar with no 
lock, if desired ... ELECTRONIC BONDING. ... All 
joinings of materials made with RF electronic 
heat bonds. No adhesives nor thread sewing. 
INTERCHANGEABILITY. . . Visible magazines need 


no title stamping on binders which are inter- 
changeable in ten size groups... MOISTURE 
RESISTANT... All materials and bonds are re- 
sistant to gasoline, grease, and all common 
liquids ... CUSHION BACKS... Metal parts at- 
tached to spine member electronically with no 
hard backs nor rivets to damage furniture... 
SCRATCH RESISTANT... Slightly rippled surface 
of resilient plastic avoids dust-scratching and 
clouding ... EASY, RAPID OPERATION... Tests 
by Pan American World Airways showed an aver- 
age time allowance of one minute for a complete 
replacement of issues, including “new magazines 
from shelves, replacing, and wiping cover.” 


THIS SERIES DOES NOT REPLACE STANDARD MARADOR CLEAR RIGID PLASTIC BINDERS. IT IS A 
COMPANION SERIES FOR USE IN LIBRARIES WHERE PRICE & EXTREMELY HARD USAGE ARE FACTORS 


Please write for further information 


MARADOR 


CORPORATION 


6831 San Fernando Road, Glendale 1, California 


MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 
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Supports books for display on shelves, tables or desks. 
May be used to show book cover or double-page spread. 
Slide holder on front permits insertion of appropriate 
caption cards. Two plain cards (unlettered) furnished 


with each displayer. 


Colors Available: Brown, Jade Green, Red, Olive Green, Black. 
(Unless colors desired are specified, black will be sent.) 


Use at at 





Use upright 


Use inverted 


of row of books ~~ 


Gaylord 6208. INC. 


@ SYRACUSE, N. Y 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 








FOR YOUR READING ROOM 
AND PERMANENT FILE: 


Are you on our list to receive each year's 


GOING-TO-COLLEGE 
HANDBOOK? 


Scholastic Teacher says: "It's a daisy! ... 
Gives a good picture of campus life and 
problems, plus a list of scholarship oppor- 
tunities.” 


Volume 5, 35c Volume 6 (current) 50c 
Cash with order. (Return privileges) 


All college (and other) libraries ought to 
have: 

FROM THIS DAY FORWARD [interpreting 
the traditional marriage vows), by Ken- 
neth J. Foreman; $1.50 and $1. 

ALSO: Have you distributed the famous 
“Prayer in a Library'’ by Dr. Foreman? $1 
per 100. 

AND (for your subject file, for only 50c): 
1 each of all (27) Outlook (pamphlet) 
Reprints (including “Don't Say Rev. Smith- 
son" and “Youth, Science, and Faith.'') 


OUTLOOK PUBLISHERS 


1 N. 6th St., Richmond 19, Va. 
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Staples For Libraries 


WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


Backed by more than 100 years of s 
in dictionary publishing. The | 
abridged dictionary, up to dat e 

needs. 


WEBSTER'S NEW COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY 


A completely new book. More than 125,000 e 
tries representing the most careful 

useful words. 2,300 terms illustrated 
pages. 


WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS 


Clarifies the distinctions betwee! synony! 
giving their antonyms, and analogous and 
trasted words. 


WEBSTER'S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


40,000 concise biographies of noted men ané 
women of all countries, with name pronuncia 
tions. 1,700 pages. 


WEBSTER'S GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


A convenient source of accurate geographica 
and historical information about 40,000 of the 
world’s places—essential for a clear under 
standing of the vital news of the day. 
Write for descriptive circulars 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


Springfield 2, Mass. 
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Your littlest patrons, their mothers and 
teachers will find in Childcraft’s “Pup- 
pets and Marionettes” a wealth of prac- 
tical information on this fascinating 
world of make-believe. 


Simply written by Alice M. Hoben, well- 
known authority on puppets, this 10- 
page reprint from Childcraft guides the 
young puppeteer through successive 
stages of making various types of pup- 
pets and marionettes. 


Smaller children will delight in the sim- 
ple paper-bag puppets. Older children 
will learn how to make puppet heads 
of tennis balls, cloth, wood or papier- 
maché, Easy instructions for making 


this valuable 
how-to-do-it guide 
on puppets 

and marionettes! 


wigs, beards, costumes and for con- 
structing stages are also included. 


Creative play and hobbies, of which 
puppet-making is one aspect, are ex- 
haustively covered in Volume 8 of 
Childcraft. Other volumes—there are 
14 in all—cover the best in children’s 
literature, music and art, and introduce 
youngsters to science and industry. Vol- 
umes on child guidance provide par- 
ents and teachers with authoritative, 
workable techniques. 


For your valuable free booklet on “Pup- 
pets & Marionettes,” address Mr. L. S. 
Reid, Childcraft, Dept. 3171, P. O. Box 
6139, Chicago 18, Illinois. 


P. S. Hear the exciting new Mercury CHILDCRAFT Records at your nearest record store today. 








Does your 
library have 
Childcraft? 


A loan set of Childcraft will be sent for examina- 
tion, without obligation, to any public library, or 
public or parochial school on request. Meantime, 
as a sample of the wonders of Childcraft, send for 
your free copy of “Puppets and Marionettes.” 





Published by Field Enterprises Inc., Educational Division, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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HE 1951 Nobel Prize for literature was 
awarded to Par Lagerkvist, Swedish poet, es- 
sayist, and philosopher, for his novel Barabbas. 

Six journalists received Reid Foundation Fellow- 
ships for travel and study abroad. They are Edward 
J. Donohoe of the Scranton Times; Frank N. Hawk- 
ins of the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette; Sexson Eckels 
Humphreys of the Indianapolis News; Allan Jacks 
of the Associated Press; Morgan Monroe of the 
Arizona Republic; and Margaret R. Shannon of the 
Atlanta Journal. 

The Tennessee Library Association's first foreign 
scholarship was awarded to Akimaso Ito of Tokyo, 
Japan. 

At the International Exhibition of the Scientific 
and Art Documentary Films and Films for Chil- 
dren, held in Venice, Italy, awards were presented 
to five American film producers for outstanding 
achievement in the field of educational films: 
Coronet Films, McGraw-Hill Text Films, Bray 
Studios, Paul Hoefler Productions, the New York 


November 1. NINA LARREY SMITH DuRYEA, war 
work leader (during First World War), author; 
founded and headed the Duryea War Relief; au- 
thor of An American Girl at Arundel, The Voice 
Unheard, Mallorca the Magnificent, and several 
plays; in Great Barrington, Massachusetts; eighty- 
three. 

November 1. CHRISTIAN GAuss, educator, author, 
former dean of the college of Princeton University 
with which he had been associated as dean and pro- 
fessor of modern languages for forty-six years; au- 
thor of Through College on Nothing a Year, Life 
in College, A Primer for Tomorrow, and many 
other books; in New York City; seventy-three. 
November 3. JAMES A. KELSO, archaeologist; re- 
puted discoverer of Herod's winter capital in Jeri- 
cho; president emeritus of Western Theological 
Seminary; author of A History of the Hebrews in 
Outline and The Hebrew Prophet and His Message; 
in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; seventy-eight. 
November 4. MONCKTON HorFE (Reaney Monck- 
ton Hoffe-Miles), British actor and playwright; 
many of his plays were produced in the United 
States, among them The Faithful Heart and Many 
Waters; in London, England; seventy. 

November 5. FRANCES MIDDLETON FosTER; edu- 
cator and editor; member of the editorial staff of 
The Encyclopedia Americana; active in progressive 
education movement; in Bronxville, New York; 
sixty-three. 

November 7. RuTH Hooper LARISON, writer, lec- 
turer, and job counselor; associated for many years 
with advertising agencies as cosmetics specialist; au- 
thor of Those Endearing Young Charms and How 
to Get and Hold the Job You Want; in New York 
City; fifty-one. 

November 7. WESSEL SMITTER, novelist; author of 
F.O.B. Detroit, Another Morning, and many maga- 
zine articles; in Eureka, California; fifty-nine. 
November 9. GeorGce A. Cok, educator, author; 
authority on religious education; former professor 
of education at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; author of The Religion of a Mature Mind, 
The Psychology of Religion, and Law and Freedom 
in the School; in Claremont, California; eighty-nine. 
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Zoological Society. A certificate of merit was sj 
presented to the Film Council of America. Chica 
Illinois, for disseminating information 
local community film councils relative 
tional films and audio-visual materials. 
The medal of the Martha Kinney Cooper Ohio 
Library Association for the best book of 1959 ; 
the field of literary history and criticism went 
Richard D. Altick for The Scholar Adventurer: 
Isaac Bashevis Singer received the Louis Lamr 
Literary Foundation price for work in Yiddish 
ters for his novel The Family Moskat. a 
Six 1951 prize winners of Poetry's annual awar 
were recently announced. Theodore Roethke 
ceived the Levinson Prize; Randall Jarrell the 0 
Blumenthal Prize; Robinson Jeffers the Eunice Tig 
jens Memorial Prize; James Merrill the Harnal 
Monroe Memorial Prize; M. B. Tolson the Beall 
Hopkins Prize; and Horace Gregory the Unio 
League Civic and Arts Foundation Prize, 
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November 10. Davip SPENCE HILL, educator, g 
thor, and lecturer; former president of New Me 
ico State University; his writings include Individag 
Differences in Children of the Public School 
Measurements in Elementary Education, and 
braries of Washington; in Louisville, Kentucky 
seventy-seven. 
November 10. Dr. IRVING SIMONS, physician ar 
author of Unto the Fourth Generation, a book 
venereal diseases; in Mount Vernon, New Yor 
sixty-seven. 

November 10. Mary DALLAS STREET 

































novelist; ¢ fo 
itor and one of the founders of The Reviewer, |i r 
erary magazine published in Richmond 
author of Summer's End and Christ W GPF 









Charlottesville, Virginia; sixty-six 
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November 13. HuGH LEICHTENTRITT, hist 
musician; music critic for twenty years for t fror 
Vossiche Zeitung in Berlin, Germany; taught 
Harvard, Radcliffe, and New York University; aj 

thor of Music, History and Ideas, Musical Forg 

and biographies of Chopin, Handel, and Kouss Librariz 


vitzky; in Cambridge, Massachusetts; seventy-seveq ton of 
November 14. Utysses HeEprick, horticultur , 





author of many monographs on fruits in New You 5 Ppin 
State; also wrote The Land of the Crooked Tre COLI: 
story of his boyhood days in Michigan, and A Hig *7™ 
tory of Horticulture in America to 1860; in Gene 
New York; eighty-one. ¢ qu 
November 15. MARY KINGSBURY SIMKHOVITC 

social worker and author; founder of Green 





House, famous settlement house in New Yor 
tive in public housing movement; published 
autobiography, Here Is God's Plenty, and ma 
other books on her work in slum areas inclu 
Neighborhood, Settlement Primer, and Group L@ we po 
in New York City; eighty-four. 2 








November 16. WiLMER CAVE WRIGHT, author a 


educator; longtime member of faculty f i 
Mawr, she taught classics and translated works fro COLLI 
the Latin and Greek; author of A Short Histor 


ibraria 


Greek Literature from Homer to Julian; in Br 
Mawr, Pennsylvania; eighty-five. 


(Continued on page 373) 
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: To 
raphi ees 
r, historia eprepties and Index Libraries 
ars for tly from cover fo cover... and Schools 
; taught $149.00 


iversity; af 
sical For 
nd Kous@ Librarians across the nation will be pleased to learn that December i marked the culmina- 
venty-sevem™l tion of five years of planning, research and writing by more than 2,000 contributors who 
srticulturigy *lped to make the New COLLIER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA a reality. On that date, we began 
. New You WPPing Volume 20—the Bibliography-Index Volume—to thousands of College, School and 
hed Tree eblic Libraries that ordered this new reference work in advance of completion. We at 
and A Hig COLLIER'S are deeply grateful for the encouragement and support we received from these 
librarians, as well as the host of Librarian-advisors and contributors to the set itself. 





; in Gene 
We quote from Volume 20—The Introduction to the Bibliography— 
{KHOVITCH - . . . 
Greeanwid Departing from the conventional, the editors of COLLIER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
vw York 3 have elected to group all bibliographies as a separate unit in Volume twenty. 
blished h This decision was reached after considerable study and after consultation with 
and maq librarians, teachers and others who are engaged professionally in education, 
s includia as well as with scores of ordinary book users.”’ 
Group Lil We hope that librarians will approve our decision, and measure COLLIER’S scope not by 
previous standards, but in the light of today’s Reference Inquiries. 
author aif 
ty of Br 


works fo COLLIER'S invites comparison and will gladly send the FIRST TEN VOLUMES to any 
| Histor) ® librarian on an examination basis. To avail yourself of this courtesy, or obtain additional 
im; i BOF isformation, write JOHN F. CARROLL, LIBRARY & EDUCATION DIVISION, COL- 
UER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 640 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK. 
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Good news for librarians! 


BIND-ART (Liquid Plastic) ADHESIVE d 


mIcAL 
ECONO for transparent, flexible, permanent mend. 
and ing of book bindings and page repairs, 


EFFICIENT NOW packaged in 8 oz. and BIND-ART is economical , . 
QUART SIZE plastic squeeze bot- squeeze out only what you need 
tles. Unbreakable and Spill-proof. .. . no brush dipping. Repair i; 
Cap can't stick. No wiping neces- minutes, torn and damaged bing. 
sary. Try it—You'll be delighted ings and pages. 
LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION with results! 


Write for literature and prices 


62 E. Alpine Street 
Newark 5, New Jersey 

















COMING IN FEBRUARY 


THEATRE AND 


ALLIED ARTS 





BY BLANCH M. BAKER 
app. 550 pages $10.00 


An annotated bibliography of the history, criticism, 
and technique of drama, theatre and related arts 
and crafts. Approximately 6,000 volumes pub- 
lished since 1885 are listed and briefly annotated. 
An invaluable reference book for workers in the 
theatre and the allied arts of playwriting, scenic 
design, costume, ballet and music. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950-972 UNIVERSITY AVENUE NEW YORK 82, N. Y. 
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the 1952 edition of the 
World Book Encyclopedia 


Repair in 
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HUNDREDS OF NEW ARTICLES AND PICTURES! 


From the brilliant new 32-page article on _ plete, the most up-to-date reference work 
“The World,” which includes 14 pages of of its type. 


outstanding illustrative material, to the ype new WORLD BOOK will enable you 
completely revised discussion of Con- to render better service, because it keeps 
servation,” you will find the 1952 Edition 4. peader in step with the fast-moving 
of World Book Encyclopedia an exciting tide of world events and the rapid exten- 


—* of up-to-the-minute informa- ion of man’s knowledge in all fields. 





This up-to-dateness is one of the many 
reasons why the World Book Encyclo- 
pedia continues to be... 


Nearly 800 new printing plates —includ- 
ing first-rate photographs, sparkling dia- 
grammatics, and maps, have been added 
to make the 1952 edition the most com- 1st Choice of America’s Schools and Libraries! 


Published by FIELD ENTERPRISES, Inc., Educational Division 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 












i} 
| 
| 
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Elinor Graham 


HE antecedents and personal experiences of 
Elinor Graham, author of My Window Looks 
Down East (1951), have been radically different 
from her present environment at Flying Point Road, 
Freeport, Maine, and undoubtedly have contributed 
greatly to some of the unique observations ex- 
pressed in her three published books. 

She was born in Hagerstown, Maryland, Septem- 
ber 9, 1906. Her father, Frank Winder Mish, was 
a descendant of Pennsylvania German farmers, and 
a graduate of Franklin and Marshall College. He 
attended Heidelberg and Madrid Universities and 
the Sorbonne and, after graduating from Columbia 
Law School, practiced law in Hagerstown. The in- 
heritance of several farms induced him to renounce 
the legal profession in order to give his entire at- 
tention to farm management. Mrs. Graham's 
mother, Eleanor Elizabeth (Dubbs) Mish, was the 
daughter of a professor of history at Franklin and 
Marshall College. Mrs. Graham's maternal grand- 
father, great-grandfather and _ great-great-grand- 
father, all of Pennsylvania Dutch extraction, were 
ministers of the Reformed Church. There is also 
some Scotch, English and Welsh blood in her back- 
ground, Mrs. Graham says. Elinor Godfrey, the 
ancestress for whom she was named, had nursed a 
young Indian chief back to life when he had been 
shot inadvertently by early settlers. (The Indians 
camped around the stockade all winter while he 
recuperated. ) 

After graduating in 1922 from Washington 
County High School in Hagerstown, the then 
Elinor Mish went to the American Academy of 
Dramatic Arts from which she graduated in 1924. 
She joined the Theatre Guild where she under- 
studied and played in the Sunday night perform- 
ances of plays that were‘ being considered by the 
Guild. In 1925-1926 she was a walk-on in They 
Knew What They Wanted, Sidney Howard's Pu- 
litzer Prize play. The following year she played 
“Ethel” in ,agother Pulitzer Prize play, George 
Kelly's Crazg’s*Wife. 

When she left theprofessional stage she acted in 
plays at Bowdoin College in Brunswick, Maine, and 
several years ago acted professionally again in a 
stock company playing in Bar Harbor, Maine. She 
has lectured for women’s clubs, has worked as a 
fund raiser for hospitals, and is a well known col- 
lector of antique buttons. 

Her first published book, Our Way Down East 
(1943), is a collection of memories of experiences 
about the making of a home in a new community 
and the impressions the Grahams got of the natives. 
There are some well-chosen descriptions of the 
natives’ own impressions of the strangers which 
add piquancy to the tale. Marguerite Lyon, review- 
ing the book in Book Week, said, ‘“What appears 
at first glance to be the world’s most scatterbrained 
story of life on a Maine salt-water farm, turns out 
to be darned good reading. When you get used 
to Elinor Graham's way of hopping off the main 
track and going down all the little byways and 
side roads of a well-stocked memory, you say, ‘Why 
look! This book’s swell!’’’ In the New York 
Times Winifred Halsted commented, “How to have 
the farm without the furrows—either in the brow 
or in the ground—is described by Elinor Graham 
in a dangerously attractive fashion that will prob- 
ably set off a whole new batch of deluded city 
slickers into reaching for the nearest mortgage. .. .” 
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ELINOR GRAHAM 


In 1946, Maine Charm Strin 
another series of sketches de ma Me 


> was publishe 


Me s. Grak har 


button collecting hobby and the Maine pe ople ¥ 
whom she came in contact during her avid sex 
Frand 


for buttons. Jane Voiles in the 
Chronicle said, “The social and mora 
button collecting have many in 
discover. But aside from the Ben ns “es ere 
interests. Mrs. Graham writes about 

in Maine somewhat in the vein 
Humphreys used to write about coun 
Vermont. You get the meaning of co 
tality which ~~ far beyond thresho! 
to the spirit.” L. D. Rich in the Saturday 

of Literature added, ‘‘The author retains the sen 
of humor that made her first book 

She can still make fun of herself in a 

tickles the ribs of the reader.” 

Most reviewers saw in My Wind 
East a deeper comprehension of the traged 
as well as of its warmth and humor 
dotted with candid comments about the neig 
about her small family and herself, and the pictu 
portrayed lightly are nevertheless not those t 
which summer visitors in Maine are accustom 
The Maine coast, specifically Flying Point in Gs 
Bay, seems to have touched Mrs. Graham's vier 
point as well as her heartstrings. Her many reader 
will await with interest her first novel, on wh 
she is now working. 

Among her true loves are her house at Flying 
Point and her garden. Button collecting is 1 
longer of prime importance to her. Favorite au 
thors and books depend upon the interest of 
period, although one gathers from her books th 
she is an avid reader. She has blue eyes and brow 
hair, is five feet five inches tall and weighs 14 
pounds. 

Mrs. Graham and the writer, David Livingsto 
Graham, are divorced. They had been married 0 
tober 21, 1933. Their daughter, Florence Beal 
Graham (called Lani) is one of the more interes 
ing people in My Window Looks Down East. 

HELENE SCHERFF TAYLOR 
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Fine new titles for your circulation collection 





The Marshall Story: A Biography of General George C. Marshall 

—Robert Payne 

e In this full-length portrait a distinguished writer brings into sharp focus the 

life and mind of a great contemporary American. Both General Marshall's 

mistakes and his triumphs are judiciously analyzed to illuminate his character 
and clarify his significance as a representative of our national tradition. 

Just published, $5.00 


UNDERSTANDING YOUR CHILD—VJames L. Hymes, Jr. 

e With children, says Mr. Hymes, we can be as “pigheaded” as we want to 
be. “It is up to us to save ourselves.” How to do this by working with children 
rather than against them is the theme of this book. He offers many practical 
suggestions of value to parents and teachers. January, $2.95 


JANE HADDEN—Rosamond Marshall 

e Set against brilliant scenes of eighteenth-century London, this tale of a 
talented and courageous woman is without doubt Miss Marshall's most enter- 
taining costume story. The heroine is a writer whose novels catapult her to 
fortune and fame. Her adventures include serving a term in Newgate Prison 
for libel and a memorable meeting with Dr. Johnson. January, $3.00 


ublished— 
. Graham’; 
atte BOXING SIMPLIFIED—John Walsh 
Wid searc ¢ Correct procedures in today’s amateur boxing are thoroughly explained in 
ann this book. It can be used as a text in boxing courses or as a self-instruction 
ns, youl manual for the individual boxer. It includes a particularly helpful chapter on 
e are other father-son instruction. Just published, $3.95 
ntry living 
ee THE EUROPEAN COOKBOOK—Rose, Bob and Cora Brown 
atry hospi- ¢ Revised, expanded, and more useful than ever, the best-known book in its 
— field returns after a long absence. Here are easy-to-follow instructions for 
‘ina duplicating in an American kitchen a host of appetizing dishes from many 
delightful parts of the Continent. There are special new tips for the busy woman with 
anner thi: little time for cookery. Just published, $3.95 
oks Dows 
edy of lite TWO REVIEWS 
ne book is 
neighbors “Highly recommended” “For every library collection” 
yf nog is the Library Journal’s verdict on Roger is what Katherine Willis of the Ferguson 
casted Frison Roche’s new novel, THE GRAND Library in Stanford (Conn.) says about 
in Cn CREVASSE. Robert W. Henderson of PARTIES ON A BUDGET by Louise 
ep = New York Public Library calls it “A P. Bell. In the Library Journal she says: 
=e nied magnificent Alpine mountaineering novel, “Churches and clubs, brides and anniver- 
on wit superbly conveying the spell of the moun- __saries all come in for a place in this 
tain, the ecstasy of achievement over highly stimulating book. Every idea for 

at Flying incredible obstacles, its subtle up lift on a successful party is included EXCEPT 
ng is 0 those who climb. ... A gripping story recipes themselves. The food suggested 
vorite a0 . . the denouement a triumph of the’ is simple and inexpensive. For every 
ast of the human spirit. Highly recommended.” library collection.” Published, $2.95 
ooks that Just published, $3.00 
nd brown 
eighs 14) Prices subject to library discount, with educational prices and 

discount to accredited educational institutions on orders for 
Livingston classroom and/or library use. Publication dates subject to change. 
urried Ot: 
nce Beale 
e interest: . 

Eas. PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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Edward 


DWARD HAVILL, a New York State regional 

novelist, believes that “the identity of a writer, 
if it is worth anything, must be found within the 
body of his work.” Certainly his earliest novels, 
Tell It to the Laughing Stars (1942) and The Lou 
Road (1944) were regarded as autobiographical 
by some critics. Virginia Kirkus called the latter 
“a suspiciously autobiographical portrayal which is 
for a limited market.” Margaret Wallace in the 
New York Times regarded the other as “‘a first 
novel of unusual fervor and sincerity, written with 
self-conscious beauty of style and with what some- 
times strikes one as deliberate eccentricity of man- 
ner. It may not be autobiographical, and probably 
is not so in literal detail, but the reader will find 
himself automatically identifying the hero Steve 
Lanely with the author Edward Havill.”” The Pin- 
nacle, published early in 1951, is more detached in 
its portrayal of personal relations, though set in the 
grape-growing country which the novelist knows 
well from personal experience. 

Edward Havill was born November 29, 1907, at 
Rochester, New York, one of the two sons of 
Frederick Morse Havill, a hardware merchant of 
English descent—a great-grandfather was educated 
in England as a doctor and was one of the first 
physicians to settle in Rochester—and Anna Mag- 
dalen (Weingartner) Havill, of German stock. 
Edward graduated at nineteen from the East High 
School. While in school he did part-time work 
for the Rochester Journal-American, and in various 
libraries. Some of his schoolmates were also inter- 
ested in writing, notably Jerre Mangione (author 
of Mount Allegro). Inspired by Thoreau, Whit- 
man, and Sherwood Anderson, Havill took to the 
woods without delay as a winter caretaker in the 
Adirondacks near Old Forge and a landscape gar 
dener and vineyard worker at Tryon, North Caro- 
lina, for several years, followed by a summer on 
Buzzards Bay, near New Bedford, Massachusetts. 
After his marriage to Anna Margaret Nasset in May 
1940, Havill and his wife, who was of Dakota 
pioneer stock, went to Keuka Lake, Penn Yan, 
New York, where they built a cabin. Three boys 
were born here, Eric, Mark, and Steven, all of them 
now in grade school. The Havills lived in West 
Branch, Keuka, for ten years, the head of the family 
busy with writing, farming, vineyard-working, and 
house-painting. They spent four months in Will- 
mar, Minnesota and Dickinson, North Dakota, 
harvesting and absorbing local color for Havill’s 
historical novel, Big Ember (1947), which was 
published in England two years later and is sched- 
uled for publication in Norway. Describing fron- 
tier life in a section of southern Minnesota, settled 
by a group of Norwegians in 1862, it ends with a 
devastating raid by the Sioux Indians. Critics 
praised the novel for its sincerity and authenticity. 
Joseph Henry Jackson wrote in the San Francisco 
Chronicle: ‘What makes ‘Big Ember’ a genuinely 
good novel is the author's understanding of what 
he’s getting at . . . he has a quiet, good feeling 
for the great grassy sweeps, the fine black soil, the 
beautiful lakes of the Minnesota country.” Virginia 
Kirkus thought it “a sincere, simple, often moving 
account,” while a reviewer in the New Yorker 
wrote that “there is something warm and fresh in 
his chronicle of decent, self-reliant people taking 
root in a new land.” 

His first short story was published in the English 
Adelphi in 1939. Others appeared in Story, Har- 
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EpWARD HAVILI 


per’s Bazaar—one of these 
printed in the 1940 O. Henry 
ries, winning third prize—th 
moiselle, and Redbook. 
Tell It to the Laue 
had similar settings, a farn 
northern New York lake 
young married couples adjt 
to their neighbors. Of 7 
Kupferberg wrote in the W’eeé: 
‘Mr. Havill conveys to the reader 
Clay Treman and his wife Kar 
other, in their child and in the 
When it comes to describing his 
the people who live in it, Mr. Havil 
The Pinnacle, his latest novel 
country of upstate New York 
love of two men for the same 
cago Tribune found it “‘a rich at 
merits wide readership,” and 
of it in the San Francisco 
Havill understands the farn 
grower, and his picture of the 
and its vines, its gray lakes 
woods and deer, the grapes and tl 
and the rest—all this adds up to ; 
tion-in-fiction which is exception 
and transparently true 
Brown-haired and hazel-eyed 
feet in height and weighing 160 pout 
is in fine physical trim. Besides the aut 
were his first inspiration, Havill lik 
Hemingway, Steinbeck, Wolf Har 
speare. He is now writing a factu 
his life at Keuka and pe wl novel on tl 
settlers. His present address is R.D 
New York, in Yates county. Like tl 
Low Road, he sometimes reminds himself that 
is easy to lose yourself in the vastness of acc 
lated language, if you forget the origina 
began it all, the necessity and longing of 
make itself heard among the winds of chance 
EARLE F. WALBRIDGE 
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“An urgent must for every library." 
—ROBERT W. HENDERSON, Chief, Main Reading Room, N.Y. Public Library. 
“A rich narrative of travel and adventure 


Strange Lands and North and East of Suez ... one of the live- 


i di P | liest and most exciting travel chronicles of = 
year.”—N.Y. Times “A graphic picture full o 
Frien y cop e vital information.”—Boston Post 
By JUSTICE WILLIAM O. 8 pages of photographs ¢ $4.00 
DOUGLAS 





300,000 Americans will be divorced this year. . . 
What happens afterwards? 


F B tt \ realistic assessment of the consequences of 
or eter divorce . . . its effect on children, money prob- 
lems, personal loneliness, legal headaches 


v ee 
or W orse told through the personal histories of men, women 


and children who have been through the mill. 


By MORRIS L. ERNST $3.00 
and DAVID LOTH 





Twenty eye-witness accounts of peril on the ocean, on desert islands, 
in savage countries 


— Meat and drink for the large, ready audience 
(j ‘ { Ny | p Te ‘ks with a taste for the spine-tingling: a collection of 
reat ; MpWwrecks seagoing adventure stories unlike anything ever 
\ published before. Every word of them is true, 

6 ‘ie vé eo 7 
and Castaw avs set down by the men and women who, by luck, 
9 courage and ingenuity somehow managed to sur- 
Edited by CHARLES vive their harrowing experiences long enough to 
NEIDER leave a record. Guaranteed to glue anybody to 


any seat, anywhere. $3.00 





Square dance fun for everyone 


. ‘ The collaborative work of a top-notch caller 
Eight Yards and a professional writer, this is a clearly de- 

” tailed manual of instruction designed not only to 

1. ge introduce beginners to the figures of the square 

of Calico dance, but also to initiate new callers to the 
techniques of calling, teaching and timing. The 

By PAUL HUNT and repertoire ranges from the simplest to the most 
CHARLOTTE UNDERWOOD complicated figures and both Eastern and West- 


ern styles of dancing and calling are stressed. 
16 pages of photographs e¢ $2.50 





The story of American diplomacy in a period of crisis 


The Challenge to The first complete and objective history of Amer- 


ican diplomacy from Munich to the time of the 

3 > Destroyers-for-Bases deal which ended the period 
Isolation. 1937-1940 of American isolation. Five years in the prepa- 
ration and based on State Department files and 

By WILLIAM L. LANGER and private diplomatic papers, this book stands with 
4 She d’s ROOSEVELT AN <INS 

S. EVERETT GLEASON herwood ROOSEVELT AND HOPKINS 


and the writings of Churchill and Stimson as one 
of the basic books of our time. $7.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 16 
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Important 
New 
Books 


Just off the Press 


NICKN AMES 


THE SOCIOLOGY 
of the 
PARISH 


Edited by C. J. Nuesse 
and Thomas J. Harte 


This unique and significant study of the 
parish in all its social implications pro- 
vides the information needed for a 
thorough knowledge of the social status 
of the parish. Written specifically for 
America, this is a pioneer work by 
twelve experts, the only one of its kind 
in English. Especially useful to the new 
pastor, to help him size up social con- 
ditions through such techniques as cen- 
sus and surveys . . . what to look for 
and why .. . how to understand and 
reach his people through knowledge of 
their social situation. $4.50 


OUR 
BISHOPS 
SPEAK 


Edited by Raphael M. Huber 


Now gathered into one valuable source 
book are the statements of the Ameri- 
can Bishops between 1919 and 1951. 
Touching practically every important 
public problem and controversy that has 
come up, they apply the teachings of 
the Catholic Church to the American 
situation and give practical measures to 
meet these problems. The Introduction 
gives the history of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference which lends 
unity to the voice of the bishops. For 
critics or would-be critics of the Ameri- 
can Hierarchy, the ideas in these letters 
are a revelation. $6.00 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 
1101 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


of 
AMERICAN CITIES 


by GERARD L. ALEXANDER 
Map Division 
New York Public Library 


OFFERING the most complete 
listing of American city, town and 
village nicknames ever assembled, 
this book is an important addition 
to reference works on Americana, | 


Ever heard of the “City of 


Governors” ? 


HAVE Any idea where the “Peerless 

Princess of the Plains” js 
located ? 

YOU Been to the “Nineteen Sub. 


urbs in Search of a Metropo- 
lis” P 


NICKNAMES OF AMERI. 
CAN CITIES will answer these 
and hundreds of similar questions 
in a matter of seconds. It is an 
Authoritative Reference source list- | 
ing more than 1500 nicknames, 
Here is a volume to satisfy the | 
everyday curiosity of the man in 
the street as well as the definite 
needs of editors, writers, speakers, 
advertisers and researchers. 


Planographed 88 Pages 
November, 1951 


Price: $2.00 


Order your copy today from 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
ASSOCIATION 


31 East Tenth Street 
New York 3, New York 
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Skilled Hands help make 
Lefco Library Furniture the best 








The craftsman’s painstaking care, his unsur- 
passed skill... these go into every piece of 
Lefco Library Equipment. To them, add mod- 
ern, functional design, the finest of materials, 
and Lefco’s 30 years of experience and you 
have some of the reasons why Lefco Library 
equipment is the finest you can buy. And yet, 
despite its superiority, it costs you no more 
than ordinary library furniture. 


Write today for free catalog and prices 


Lefco “Timed Delivery” means faster service 


LEFCO EQUIPMENT 36 West 20th Street, New York 11, N.Y. 


Quality furniture for every library need 





NOTABLE BOOKS 
of 1951 


Will be rolling off our presses early in February—Used by 
more Librarians than any other published Book List. The 
list of “Notable Books” is selected by a Committee from the 
A.L.A. Division of Public Libraries and when announced in 
“Public Libraries,” it is released to us for general distribution. 


PRICED AT: 


100 — $ 5.00 1000 — $16.50 
500— 10.00 5000 — 60.00 


Imprinted with your Library name. Order now to assure 
delivery upon publication. 


STURGIS PRINTING COMPANY INC. 


BOX 552 STURGIS, MICHIGAN 
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Group 


Treatment in 


Psychotherapy 


A REPORT OF EXPERIENCE 


by Robert G. Hinckley, M.D. 


and Lydia Hermann 


The rapid development of group 
therapy in general in the past 
decade has pointed up the need 
for a clear definition of the aims 
of such therapy and the proc- 
esses by which these aims may 
be achieved. 


This book answers that need by 
presenting an analysis of the 
group therapeutic process in 
simple, understandable style 
with a generous use of concrete 
examples for a vivid demonstra- 
tion of the principles involved. 


Psychological counselors and 
guidance workers, social work- 
ers and especially those engaged 
in social group work, educators, 
medical personnel, and others 
whose work is associated with 
psychotherapy will find here an 
informative and practical guide. 


Dr. Hinckley is chief psychia- 
trist of the Students’ Mental 
Hygiene Clinic, University of 
Minnesota, and Miss Hermann 
is a psychiatric social worker at 
the clinic. $3.00 
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What 
Our 


Readers 
Think 


{Eprror’s Note: The correspondence columns of th 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers - 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible fo, 
opinions expressed in these columns. } ms 


Reference Work in Japan 


To the Editor: 

[The following item was sent to us by France 
Cheney who writes “Current Reference Books” {oy 
the BULLETIN. On leave this year, she is in Japan 
on the faculty of the library school of Keio Univer. 
sity. The writer of the article, Kojiro Inoue, wanted 
to illustrate the importance of reference service in 
libraries in Japan today. He was a teacher {o 
thirty years.) 

There are so many unexpected accidents all over 
Japan since the war, among which the following in 
cident is worthy of special mention with a smile 

Mr. Heisaku Honna, who had repatriated from 
Saghalien after the war, wanted to become a teacher 
of English, but could not get a position without a 
license. 

In the meanwhile he thought of his name printed 
in the Official Gazette some years ago, by which he 
has proved to be a successful candidate in the pre- 
liminary examination for High School teachers’ cer- 
tificates which were enforced by the Department of 
Education. 

So he visited our library on May 7 this year an 
asked me to look for the Official Gazette 

He and I consulted some Official Gazettes to- 
gether, but we could not find it easily. Towards 
evening he was going to leave, giving up in despair 
when I found it in the lower layer. I wrote the 
“Certificate” that his name was registered on the 
Official Gazette published on November 9 in 1943 

He returned home with a look of joy, thanking 
me so much. 

On June 1, he was appointed English teacher t 
the Akita Prefectural Yokote Jénan High School 
with that “Certificate.” 

He went to Saghalien accompanied by his parents 
while he was a boy, and finished the Odomari Mid 
dle School course in February, 1933 

He is now in the prime of life, aged 37, and he 
is doing quite well, living a useful life 

Kojiro INoue, Chief 
Akita Prefectural 
Akita Library, Japan 


American Library in Paris 
To the Editor: 

At various times in the past, you have told your 
readers about the work of the American Libray 
in Paris. Perhaps they would be interested in the 
latest developments in the program of this 30-yeat- 
old privately supported library, which has within 
the last eight months spread its activity to all parts 
of France. 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 
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The library has always been proud of its pioneer 
role in bringing reading material in English to its 
housands of readers in the Paris area. Since about 
be out of three of our members are French, we 
estimate that some 100,000 of the books and peri- 
odicals circulated each year from our two libraries 
in Paris go into French homes. . 

Now, under a contractual agreement with the 
United States Information Service, we have begun 
a program which by April 1952 will give us six 
branches in cities in all parts of France. Four have 
already been opened: at Roubaix, Toulouse, Rennes, 
Montpellier, and Grenoble, and Nantes will be 
ready by April 1. 

The success of these branches has passed all our 
expectations. The total circulation of the four 
branches was 7,100 in November, and we had 
over 1,500 members, practically all of them French. 

For over thirty years the work of the American 
Library in Paris has been supported by the gifts, 
large and small, of a host of friends in France and 
America who believe, as we do, that a privately 
administered institution can effectively complement 
the government's work in the information field. In 
order to carry our new projects further, we badly 
need increased support, and we solicit it most 
earnestly from old and new friends. Gifts may be 
sent to the order of the American Library in Paris, 
Inc, and should be addressed to our American rep- 
resentative, Mrs. William B. Olmsted, Jr., 159 East 
63rd Street, New York 21, who will acknowledge 
each gift. Gifts are deductible for income tax pur- 
poses. 

In an editorial on the American Library in Paris 
in its issue of December 2, 1951, the New York 
Times had this to say: “American books can be 
ambassadors of good will, and we should commend 
and support our librarians in their effort to make 
them available to all those who wish to read them.” 

IAN ForRBES FRASER, Director 
American Library in Paris 


Bruised Feelings 


To the Editor: 
The librarian’s battle for faculty rank—salary- 


wise as well as academic-procession-wise, for 
prestige as well as for title—goes on unremittingly 
in the colleges and universities. The victory re- 
ported here is a small one, but who is not mindful 
of Poor Richard's tribute to the value of small 
things? “For the want of a nail, the shoe was 
ree 

For years, the librarians at Brooklyn College 
library, where the library is an academic depart- 
ment and the librarians members of the faculty, had 
noticed with chagrin the complete omission of their 
spirituelle faces and selfless services from the sec- 
tion devoted to academic departments in the col- 
lege's yearbook. Finally, one of their number de- 
cided to do something about it. The “something” 
took the form of a letter to the outgoing editor 
(who, she knew, couldn't do a thing about the 
omission ) , 


Dear Miss Editor: 
The 1951 edition of the College yearbook is 
4 fine piece of work and you and your staff are 
10 be congratulated. I say this despite the fact 


that my feelings as a librarian are considerably 
bruised. 


(Continued on page 372) 
JANUARY 1952 





Courtesy of Portraits, Inc.- 


#| Picture Frame 


for Library Exhibits 


Here’s why libraries use more than 50,000 
Braquettes! In 10 seconds you frame any 
picture up to 36” high. In 10 seconds more 
you change Braquette to another picture — 
adjust Braquette to fit a different size. 


With a dozen to 50 Braquettes you hang 
any art or photography exhibit — easily, 
quickly, the way the finest modern galleries 
and libraries do. 


ONE CENT PER FRAMING 


Use each Braquette at least a hundred 
times! At the library cost of a little more 
than a dollar, each framing costs you a 
cent or less. 


Retail Price, $1.50 each. To libraries, $13.50 
per dozen (minimum). In Crystal Lucite or 
Stainless Steel. Order now and forget all 
your framing problems! 


r= for BRAQUETTES-4 


BRAQUETTE, Inc. 
17 Franklin St., Lee, Mass. 


Il enclose $ (check or money order) 
Please send 

[_] Stainless Steel 
@ $1.50 each. Or send 


@ $13.50 per dozen. 


Braquettes 
[] Lucite 


Library 
City, Zone, State 
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Folding 
Chairs 


NO KNEE CONTACT 


DIRECT PRICES TO 
LIBRARIES, SCHOOLS, 
CAFETERIAS and ALL 

ORGANIZATIONS 

* 
Write for Catalog 


MONROE FOLDING TABLES—DESIGNED AND 
MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


THE Wonroe. COMPANY 
9 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, IOWA 














AVALON BOOKS 


With Reinforced Plasti-Kleer* Library Jacket 


THE STORM 
by Frances Sarah Moore $2.50 


MY HEART'S DOWN UNDER 
by Jennifer Ames $2 


THE LAST APACHES 
by William Hopson 

February 

HOME-FRONT NURSE 
by Adelaide Humphries 


STRANGE EXILE 
by Laura Saunders 


TROUBLE AT CHOCTAW BEND 
by Dan James 





At All Dealers 


AVALON BOOKS 


22 East 60th Street New York 22, N. Y. 
Canadian Representatives: George J. McLeod Ltd., Toronto 
* Registered Trade-Mark, Library Service, Inc. 





(Continued from page 371) 

The handsome building with its photope 
tower figures prominently in the publicas 4 ; 
it ought, but where are those who mabe is... 
to life and give it meaning other than as sn}: 
tecture? Every other department in PS ‘dl 
is represented, from Biolog 
ties. Only the Library Department j 

There is, of course, nothing that 
about this now, but I surely | 
yearbook will take fitting cogni 
that has always done its best 1 
curriculum significant. 


However, a carbon copy went 
adviser (who, she knew, could!) 
came hurtling through the intra-mur: 


Dear Librarian: 

The staff for Broeklundian ’52 
you for your letter of construct 
the college yearbook sent t 
in-chief of the ’51 book 
the Library Department is being all 
amount of space as other departme 
volume. 

Your letter started our earch 
discover how it was possible for the 
look the Library Department's due 
recognition. To our deep 
covered that the Library has neve 
space in the yearbook. Checki) 
library of our printing and 
have been shocked at learning 
neglect is to be noted gkeneraily 
books. Thus you have again pe 
special service, Miss Librarian, in 
long overdue acknowledgement 
role the college library play 
requested to prepare an article 
ship of college yearbooks, 
magazine, I am especially i 
covery that you have led me int 
an extended treatment of the 
and am hopeful that man) 
books will thereby be waked 
position of the library in the « 
yearbook history 

Thank you for alerting 1 
promise you no more 
think it was kind « 
you felt. 


May I suggest to other colleagues 
ing in silence produces nothing 
ailments. 

Rose Z. SELLERS 
Chief Special Services Li 
Brooklyn, New York, ¢ 


Gift for New Library 


A gift of $125,000 by the Surdna Foundation 
Yonkers, New York, for a new library on the cam 
pus of Centenary Junior College, Hackettstows 
New Jersey, was announced recently. The building 
will be named the William H. Taylor and May D 
Taylor Library in memory of the late Mr. and Mr 
Taylor who were graduated in the class of 189 
Construction is expected to start in the spring 
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Gourmet’s Choice 


To the Editor: 
“Seasoned to Taste” is a real contribution to li- 
ary literature if the receipt producing the first 
three batches is any measure of seasoning or of taste. 
it has the quality of the literary epicures of days 
‘one, sharpened with the crispness of the salt tang 
a deep sea and clean rocks. I think they really 
know more about the insides of books out there in 
re Pacific Northwest than in the televisioned mad 
communities around here. Your chef understands 
books and men and from the former he can concoct 
most palatable menus for the latter. You do well to 
bring him to your readers table. 
~~ Joon A. Lowe, Director 

” Rochester, New York, Public Library 


Library School Scholarships 


The School of Library Science, Drexel Institute 
f Technology, will grant three full tuition scholar- 
hips for the academic year 1952-1953. The School 
fers a one-year curriculum leading to the degree 
f Master of Science in Library Science. These 
scholarships are awarded to graduates of approved 
~olleges and universities who are American citizens. 
Applicants must have achieved high academic stand- 
ing and be in need of financial aid. Application 
should be made to the Dean of the School of Li- 
brary Science, Drexel Institute of Technology, 32nd 
and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania, 
before April 1, 1952. Inquiries concerning scholar- 
ship aid to foreign students may also be addressed 


to the Dean. 


§ 


Picture Credits 


In the December 1951 issue of the Wilson Li- 

brary Bulletin picture credits were omitted from 
the article “While Time Remains” by Raymond E. 
Mahoney, pages 334-336. Proper credits are as 
follows: the pictures on pages 334, 335, and top 
f 336 from the Louisville, Kentucky, Public Li- 
brary; the picture on the bottom of page 336, 
Webster Electric Ekotape. 


a 8 
OBITUARIES 


(Continued from page 360) 
November 21. PaAuL H. Musser, author and edu- 
ator; chairman and former provost of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; contributed many articles to 
ducational journals and wrote a biography of 
james Nelson Barker, American poet and dramatist; 
0 Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; fifty-nine. 
November 21. LoutisE SPIKER RANKIN, author; 
member of the New York State Republican Com- 
mittee; staff-member of Reader’s Digest magazine; 
uthor of two juvenile books, Daughter of the 
Mountains and The Gentling of Jonathan; in Wash- 
agton, D.C.; fifty-four. 
November 23. REVEREND WALTER FARRELL, the- 
‘ogian and author; member of the Dominican 
der and founder of the quarterly, The Thomist; 
thor of Companion to the Summa, a compendium 
t the philosophy of Saint Thomas Aquinas; in 
Awer Forest, Illinois; forty-nine. 
November 24. Louise DuTTON FILLMORE, novel- 
it; widow of the late Parker Fillmore, also a writ- 
‘t, officer in the MacDowell Colony for artists; au- 
thor of The Goddess Girl, The Wishing Moon, and 
Going Together; in New York City. 
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McKnight Publications 
ETIQUETTE 
BOOKS 


“AS OTHERS LIKE YOU" 


By Stephenson-Millet. One of the 
finest books on social etiquette ever 
published. Presented in an ‘‘easy 
reading’’ style covering traveling, 
dining out, dances, dates, introduc- 
tions, letter writing, living with others 
and proper dress. Cleverly illus- 
trated. Cloth bound, $1.50. Order 
today for approval copy. Clip this. 


“HOW PERSONALITIES GROW" 
By Helen Shacter. For better understanding of human 
personality. Discusses social needs, fears, behavior, 
sexual needs. $3. Cloth cover. 


“PRACTICAL 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE" 


By Rose Marie Cruzan. Covers every phase of par- 
liamentary law. Accurate in all respects . . . based 
upon actual teaching experience. 204 pp. $2.50. 
Write for approval copy. 

Usual Library Discount 


Order from local book store or direct 


McKNIGHT (Ui¥) McKNIGHT 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. 68A, Market & Center Sts, Bloomington, Illinois 




















Apex 


Zz ‘ brary Covers 


KEEP PAMPHLETS, BOOKLETS, MAGAZINES, 
LOOSE MATERIALS, IN GOOD CONDITION 
Save Binding Costs 


Full range of 5 sizes ranging from 10"x7"x 
4" to 164%2"x11%"x3". Heavy cardboard 
construction, with reinforced corners, green 
vellum fronts, leather pull, and labeled for 
contents indication. Standard equipment 
for any library! 
Card Index trays (heavy cardboard) in 
four sizes, as well as wood end vertical file 
boxes, are also a part of the Apex 
line of library equipment. Write 
today for complete deseripeivefoldler.. 


Abnex PAPER BOX CORPORATION 


311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Il. 
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LIBRARIANS * « « your sign problems 
are solved the minute you start using 
MITTEN’S LETTERS. You add real 
sparkle and beauty to your bulletin boards, 
directories, and department. markers when 
you use MITTEN’S LETTERS. 
Beautiful, yet functional, MITTEN’S 
LETTERS give you fingertip display 
material. Easy to use, versatile, inexpensive. 
Pure white, opaque letters, easily colorable, 
satin-smooth finish, exquisitely designed. 
Three basic constructions: Pinbacks, Sand- 
backs, Track Letters. Special library kit of 
699 three-dimensional Pinback letters with 
four background panels available — write 
today for details to: 


Library Service Dept. W-12 


MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS 
2 West 46th St. - New York 19, N.Y. 
or Sth Avenve, Redlands, 














Introductions to English 
Literature ‘“*” {020,000 


Ed. by Bonomy Dobrée. Bibliographies and essays 
covering practically every important pub. British 
work from Beowulf to present day. Gives dates of 
first editions, authors’ dates, biographical material. 
Covers drama, poetry, novels, economics, science, 
history, politics, travel, sport, etc. Indispensable. 
Over 1200 pages. 7% x %T% Five volumes. 
Vol. 1: Beginnings of English Literature to Skelton, 
1509, by Renwick & Orton. Vol. It: English Renais- 
sance, 1510-1688, by Pinto Vol. ttt: Augustans 
and Romantics, 1689-1830, by Dyson & Butt. Vol. 
IV: The Victorians and After, 1830-1914, by Batho 
and Dobrée. Vol. V: The Present Age, from 1914, 
by Muir. $3.00 per volume; $12.50 the set. Less 
usual library discounts. Dover Pubns., Dept. 60, 
1780 Broadway, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 

















TRAVEL STUDY 


NEW SERIES OF 48 MANUALS 
FILL ALL EDUCATIONAL NEEDS! 


_-Lewmn America-- 


Travel Previews, Educational Manuals—The complete 

guides to educational travel tell how and where 

to go; what to see and do on educational tours; give 

study outlines for class and field; escorted tours— 

travel data, for all interested in educational travel. 
Send $1 for Introductory Subscription (3 edi- 
tions). Every library should have Travel Pre- 
views Manuals. 


. 

Publisher, TRAVEL PREVIEWS 
Dept. L, PO. Box 1433, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Travel Previews are issued monthly and sold 
in series: 12 editions to a series ($3.50); 
48 Manuals in complete group. $12. Single 

copies 50c. (Available as issued). 
Special library Discounts. Subscriptions begin 
with Colorado Edition. Complete list upon request 


Just Published 


HANDBOOK OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
33rd edition, 992 pp., $8.00 
A completely revised edition of the 
standard annual Directory.  Criti- 
cally describes and classifies private 
schools—Primary, Secondary, Spe. 
cialized, Boarding and Day Schools 
and Junior Colleges. Many ney 
features have been added, — 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTIONS: 
A Report 1951 
128 pp., red silk cloth, $2.00 


Surveys and comments on present 
trends. A memorial volume to 
Porter Sargent, it also contains 
brief biography and pays tribute 
to his vision and long constructive 


career. 
PORTER SARGENT'S WRITINGS 


EXTENDING HORIZONS 
196 pp., red silk cloth, $2.00 


Reveals how the new revelations 
may pierce the curtain of ignor- 
ance. ‘A notable presentation of 
frontiers yet to come revealed wit! 
masterly technique and written with 
clear competence.’ 


DANGEROUS TRENDS 
196 pages, red silk cloth, 
MAD OR MUDDLED 
196 pages, red silk cloth, 
THE Conmirate BATTLE 
pages, red silk cloth, 
THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION 
56 pages, red silk cloth, 
WAR AND EDUCATION 
512 pages, black vellum, 
BETWEEN TWO WARS 
616 pages, black morocco cloth, 


Write for Circulars 





Educational Counseling for Parents 


Hundreds of families have been helped 
by our service in finding the right 
schools or camps for their children 
Catalogs and requested information 
supplied. Write. 








PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon Street 
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fre you sure these books are on your shelves? 


S  aguaccmenan 
| A READER FOR WRITERS 


ot the Edited By William Targ Twenty-seven top authors from Ben Jonson to Paul 
Criti- Gallico reveal their professional secrets. ‘‘Young writers are in desperate need 
ey of just such a book . . . he has chosen about a dozen pieces that I have talked 

private about and read aloud in class for years.’"—K. P. Kemptin, teacher of the short 

> Spe. story at Harvard and Radcliffe. Listed in Current Reference Books. 

» Spe 322 pages. 55 x8%. $3.50 





chools, 


y new THE STORY OF A HYPNOTIST 


By Franz J. Polgar With Kurt Singer This amazing life history includes chap- 
ters on hypnotheraphy and crime that are valuable insights into modern scientific 
ONS: uses of hypnosis. Illustrated. Readers’ Choice of Best Books. 

. 222 pages. 534x8'4. $3.00 


o | PEACE ON EARTH 
United Nations Papers 


resent 

: Introduction by Robert E. Sherwood. Official documents and important papers 
me to of representative leaders. Recommended in Standard Catalog for Public Libraries. 
ntains 251 pages. 6x 8', appendix, biographical notes. $3.00 


i EDUCATION FOR MATURITY 
AN ESSAY ON ADULT GROUP STUDY 


By John Walker Powell ‘‘Makes invitingly clear how the group reading of 
significant books can be an exciting and maturing experience.’’—Harry A. Over- 
street. 242 pages. 51, x 8%, appendix. $3.00 


A STUDY OF INTERPERSONAL 





lations | RELATIO NS 


Ignor- Edited With Introduction By Patrick Mullahy The first comprehensive book 
tion of | on the psychiatric contributions of the late Harry Stack Sullivan and his associates 


at the William Alanson White Foundation. 507 pages. 5% x8%. $6.50 


ad with 


rith 
ae | OEDIPUS-MYTH AND COMPLEX 
A Review of Psychoanalytic Theory 
By Patrick Mullahy Introduction by Erich Fromm ‘‘Soundly conceived, lucidly 
oth, $2.00 written.""—New York Times. This exposition of major theories includes three of 


the Oedipus plays by Sophocles. ‘‘An admirable contribution.’’—Jrwin Edman. 
oth, $2.50 } 538 pages. 534 x 834, footnotes and bibliography. $5.00 


i PSYCHOANALYSIS 
oth, $3.00 | Evolution and Development 
um, $5.00 | By Clara Thompson M.D. With Patrick Mullahy A review of theory and 


therapy that is ‘‘authoritative, informative and thoroughly readable."'"—New York 
loth, $6.0 | Times. 252 pages. 534 x 844, index. $3.00 


THE STORK DIDN’T BRING YOU 
Sex Education For Teen-Agers 
By Lois Pemberton ‘‘Answers fully all those questions young people are curi- 
ous about but are too shy to ask.’’—Parents Magazine. Starred listing in Stand- 


ard Catalog for High School Libraries. Recommended in Standard Catalog for 
Public Libraries. 213 pages. 51, x 8%. 2.75 


= | 
HERMITAGE HOUSE 8 West 13 Street, New York 11 
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BACK 


Index to 
Children’s 
Poetry 


Second Printing 
By John E. and Sara W. Brewton 


One hundred and thirty col- 
lections of poems for children 
and youth are indexed under 
title, subject, author and first 
line. The Jndex includes col- 
lections for the very young 
child, as well as volumes suit- 
able for the elementary grades 
and for high school use. There 
are volumes by one poet and 
also anthologies in which many 
are represented. 


The comprehensive scope of 
the books recommended in- 
sures the usefulness of the 
Index to those interested in 
poetry from the nursery 
through the secondary school 
and beyond. 


15,000 poems 
966 pages 


1800 subjects 
1942 $10.00 





IN PRINT 


State Names, 
Flags, Seals, 


Birds, Flowers 
and Other Symbols 


By George E. Shankle 


A Study based on historical 
documents giving the origin 
and significance of the state 
names, nicknames, mottoes, 
seals, flowers, birds, song's and 
descriptive comments on the 
capitol buildings and on somé 
of the leading state histories, 
with facsimiles of the stat 


flags and seals. 


The publishing record at 
tests the value of this book: 
Published 1934; Revised Edi- 
tion 1938; Second Printing 
with Minor Changes 1941; 
Third Printing 1946; Fourth 


Printing 1951. 


340 pages $5.00 


THE H. W. WILSON CO., 950 University Avenue New York 52, New York 
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on the low cost 
of photographic 


The way leading libraries figure it, 
Recordak Photographic Book Charging 
saves as much as 2 cents per book handled 
—over and above all costs. 


Here’s why: 


Books are charged 3 times faster. The book 
card, the borrower’s card, and a pre-dated 
and pre-numbered date-due card are photo- 
graphed in the Recordak Junior Microfilmer. 
Then, the 3 cards are inserted in the book 
pocket. 


Books are discharged faster. You simply 
check the date-due card and file it in 
sequence. 

Books are returned to the shelves faster. 
Since the book card remains in the pocket 
when a book is discharged, the age-old 
“slipping” operation is eliminated. 


Overdue books are checked fasler. “Gaps” 
in the date-due card file are noted and the 
corresponding film records are reviewed on 
the reading screen of the Recordak Junior 
Microfilmer. 


The Recordak Junior Microfilmer is de- 
signed for library budgets — 

For as little as $20 per month, you can 
have a Recordak Junior Microfilmer instal- 
led in your library. This low rental price 
includes service and parts replacement, if 
necessary. The only extra charges are for 
the film vou use. And think of this—you can 
charge 1300 books on just a dollar’s worth, 
including the processing cost. 

Write for full details. Recordak Corpora- 
tion (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 


444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


SRECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming — and its library application 


**Recordak”’ is a trade-mark 





Important New Americana .. . 





AMERICAN A— South 
“A National Family Album" 


A Pictorial History 
of the Confederacy: 


Lamont Buchanan, ed. 288p. Hundreds of Illustrations $5.00 


Here in striking illustrations—sketches, photographs, engravings—is the picture of 
the Confederacy from the first meeting to the final dissolution. In this large, handsome 
volume will be found the story, as well as the pictures, of the great Southern heroes, 
statesmen and soldiers, the battlefields, and the home front. The editor searched through 
private collections, files of magazines and historical societies to bring together many 
unusual photographs and prints, some never before published. Southern libraries ang 
historical institutions, credited in the book, aided in its preparation, resulting in a volume 
of value and importance to all Americans and to all collections of Americana. 

“the book suggests such a wealth of neglected material as to make it remark- 

able that there has been no such collection before.’ —-NEWSWEEK 





AMERICANA— West 





"In Story and Song” 


A TREASURY OF 
Western Folklore: 


B. A. Botkin, ed. 806p. $4.00 


Here in 500 stories and 50 songs is the American West told by those who knew it and 
know it. From personal accounts, from old newspapers, magazines, books, library files 
and archives, the editor (former folklore expert at the Library of Congress, and President 
of the American Folklore Society) selected anecdotes and legends to bring all the color 
and drama of the West to the reader. Stories of the Westward journeys, frontier trails, 
scouts, cavalry, Indians, Spaniards, Mexicans, buffalo hunters, the gold rush, cowboys and 
the range, horses, cattle, sheep, gambling halls, sheriffs, covered wagons, railroad-builders— 
all are in this sweeping panorama. 


THE FOLKLORE SERIES: 


A Treasury of American Folklore* A Treasury of Southern Folklore* 
Botkin 500 stories, 100 songs $4. Botkin 500 stories, 75 songs $4. 


A Treasury of New England Folklore* A Treasury of Jewish Folklore* 
Botkin 500 stories, 50 songs $4. Ausubel 3000 years of stories $4. 


A Treasury of Mexican Folkways* 
Toor Hundreds of Stories, 100 songs $5. 


*Wilson Catalog Cards Available—Signifying Library Merit. 


Crown PUBLISHERS * 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16,N.! 
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That New Look in Library Schools 


By Catherine Colegrove * 


NE of the hot subjects for librarians these 
0 days is library schools and their peculiar 
sostwar tendencies. Opinion polls are un- 
wailable, but after sitting in on a few hash 
patties, we record these typical conclusions: 
A, the gloomy view: The schools have gone 
to the dogs. B, the temperate view: They 
mean well, but neglect practical training for 
an overdose of theory; graduates may fit into 
the future if it’s crazy enough, but not the 
present. C, the rosy view: The schools are 
coming of age—catching up with education 
and life—becoming professional instead of 
trade schools. 

Since the rosy view is mainly limited to 
postv-ur graduates and library evangelists, the 
schools seem fairly unpopular with the pro- 
fession. Perhaps they need a press agent. As 
it is, they are judged by the graduates they 
turn out—unfairly, perhaps—since so much 
depends on the individual specimen you meet 
and the job he falls into. But the general feel- 
ing is that most postwar graduates are defi- 
aitély inferior in their knowledge of basic 
skills and routines to those who studied in 
prewar schools, or simply learned on the job. 

This is not surprising, for the schools take 
skills and routines less seriously than they 
used to. They curtail them to make time for 
new subjects. And you obviously cannot have 
ill the strict old training in filing and cata- 
loging, for instance, if you are taking some- 
thing called Vernacular Paleography—or 
Community Surveys and Analysis — or The 


* Reference Assistant, Library of Hawaii, Honolulu. 
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Theory of Scholarship—or The Library and 
Society, all taught at the University of Chi- 
cago. 

If Chicago is too exotic to be typical, let’s 
try a random sampling of other library school 
catalogs. 

At Atlanta University, beside the tradi- 
tional courses, you can take Colloquium (out- 
side lecturers) ; Non-book Materials; or 
Reading of the Individual. 

Columbia, that super cram joint, enriches 
its curriculum with Bookmaking and Publish- 
ing; Foundations of Reading and Communi- 
cation; and Library Programs and Plans. In 
listing their Technical Services course (acqui- 
sition, cataloging, conservation and circula- 
tion of materials) they come right out and 
say boldly that it is ‘designed not to develop 
routine skills, but to promote critical under- 
standing of practices and alternative meth- 
ods."’ (Raised eyebrows from many catalogers 
at this point.) At Columbia, too, you find a 
bevy of courses in subect literature: science, 
social science, humanities, law, medicine, fine 
arts, and children’s books, all to pacify the 
specialists who value subject familiarity above 
library training. 

Denver gives you Research Methods; and 
Thesis Analysis and Preparation. Since sur- 
veys and statistics have become such popular 
tools for scholars, most schools give enough 
research methods so that students can analyze 
simple statistics; set up a table of frequencies 
to rate their library with others; and recog- 
nize the milestones in library research. 
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Drexel offers such frills as Imaginative Lit- 
erature; Audio-visual Materials; and County 
and Regional Library Service. 

Emory’s graduate program has an “Area C” 
called Materials and the use of Materials. 
This includes The Making of the Book; Sur- 
vey of Books and Ideas; and Appreciation 
and Interpretation of Books; showing the 
modern insistence on this kind of knowledge 
for budding librarians. 

Illinois requires Colloquium ; Field Work; 
and Audio-visual Field Work. Among ad- 
vanced courses are The Library in the Social 
Order; and Librarianship and Society. This 
type of course, as well as the A-V work, 
shows the stress on libraries as communica- 
tion agencies and the endeavor to orient them 
to their heritage from the past and their mis- 
sion today. In fact, library history gets a big 
play. Former students did well if they got 
back to 1876, but now they go back to Baby- 
lonian temple records and wind up with the 
libraries of tomorrow. 


Good Old Days 


Does all this make us better librarians? 
How did we get mixed up in all this scholar- 
ship and heavy thinking, and whatever hap- 
pened to the good old prewar curriculum? 

Up through the thirties, and even into the 
forties, you went to your classroom, all 50 of 
you, the 2 men and the 48 women, and heard 
lectures on the only four subjects there were: 
Administration, Book Selection, Cataloging, 
and Reference. It was the library equivalent 
of the 3 R’s—no frills and nonsense, no ideas 
of your own, no talking back to Authority 
unless to a rare teacher like Helen Haines. 
By and large the stuff was handed down to 
you, fixed and formal, like the laws of the 
Medes and the Persians. You had your texts: 
Mann, Dewey, Mudge, Drury, and whatever 
dull book on administration had the dreariest 
bits on building and furnishing a library. 

Under this slightly oppressive system you 
banished your creative urge and your memory 
of informal class sessions in college, where 
ideas were batted around like tennis balls, and 
people joked. You sat there good as gold, 
taking notes; did your problems; typed and 
retyped your catalog cards; and watched 
your classmates faint when called on to get 
up and give a book review. With luck you 
passed exams and got your credential. And 
when you went into a library, most of you 
knew what to do. Not why, perhaps, or to 
what end; you just did the time-honored 
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thing according to Hoyle. Theirs not to mak. 
reply, Theirs not to reason why, etc, etc 


New Trends 


But in the thirties something happened 
Hoyle. Pioneer surveys of library schoy 
found most of them set up as narrow trad 
schools, in urgent need of research t 
their objectives and evaluate their metho 
and results. The universities were urged ; 
look into this and establish graduate scho, 
of library science; and the universit; 
obliged. It was not enough, scholars decid 
for library students to get excellent 
in handling books,—ordering, circulating a 
housing them. They must know modern te 
and techniques in education and social s 
ence; get a new respect for their 
see themselves as 
rather than the old thing of being clerk 
bookworms, technicians, or caretakers 

Then in the forties world problems beca 
so intense that it seemed to many librar 
a matter of life and death that we d 
to solve them, or at least present possit 
solutions to our users. Why worry about ti 
number of preliminary leaves in a volu 
when you could see the leaves of the Jud 
ment Book unfold? To preserve id 
preserve free access to ideas—to spr 
far and wide 
number one function. 
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From within the profession cam 
tionary ideas and experiments as library hea 
tackled problems. ‘Peace, food, security, 
Bomb, the spread of police states, ° 
ship, ignorance, and stereotyped 
munications these were the 
listed by the A.L.A. Council 
Plan, Four-year Goals, Great Issues Progra 
and Postwar Standards for Libraries, the res 
lutionary institutes at the University of Ch 
cago, the great debate about the role of t 
library—all these have surged up since t 
war. They were pounded into postwar s 


mass 


problems 


dents instead of the library drill they used! 
get, and the youngsters may well be a tnif 


confused and topheavy with conflicting pa 
aceas. 


Getting Down to Business 


The transition from school to reality isn 


an easy business. The trouble begins whe 
they take a job. Unless it is administrative 
they will have to do practical tasks for whi 
they were not trained. They may have é 
M.A. and yet have to begin a kindergarte 
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course in all sorts of things their teachers nev- 
er mentioned or brushed off as clerical. Com- 
ing into a catalog department, they may know 
all about flow of work and “alternative theo- 
ries,” but they can’t sit down and catalog 
automatically like earlier graduates. Perhaps 
they did their practice cataloging on P-slips 
in pencil, instead of typing daily sets of beau- 
tiful cards. Perhaps they were expected to 
work only in a big place where they would 
scribble off a master card and leave the rest 
to clerks and mechanical duplicators. 


Philosophy vs. Technique 


Their reference work is apt to be slanted to 
college libraries, with hundreds of obscure 
bibliographies in stock and educated patrons 
to deal with. Reference teachers in library 
school are often unaware of the varied work 
done in a busy public library with a smaller 
set of reference tools and a vociferous set of 
assorted patrons who expect miracles of serv- 
ice. It certainly takes a spell of work in a 
well-run department to learn team work, effi- 
cient habits, and the knack of handling cus- 
tomers. 

As for book selection, the mere mechanics 
of ordering books is the least part of the 
course these days. Students don’t come out 
with a simple standard of selection, for li- 
brary theories differ as to the type of books to 
stock. At best, you come out with a complex 
equation varying with character and needs of 
the community, library resources, and library 
policy. Your philosophy is considered more 
important than your technique. A 1950 book 
selection test asked students to comment on 
MacLeish’s statement that “librarians must 
themselves become active and not passive 
agents of the democratic process.” 


Experiments Continue 


Perhaps library schools are more inclined 
to evaluate other people’s work than their 
own. Anyway, they are not apt to feel criti- 
cism where it hurts as long as the demand for 
new librarians exceeds the supply. So they go 
happily on with their experiments. As in most 
modern education, texts are scarcely used and 
masses of outside reading are required. What- 
ever the merits of this system, it is true that 
students often find the books and magazines 
they want in use; that they spend hours filling 
out call slips and waiting in line; that many 
assigned articles are repetitious or trivial ; and 
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knowledge of a subject arrives in a helter- 
skelter way rather than a logical progression. 


Library School: New Style 


On the other hand class sessions are more 
informal and lively than of yore. When a 
third of the students may be men, and a half 
veterans, they are not apt to faint at the pros- 
pect of a book review. In fact, you may have 
to pull their coattails to make them stop talk- 
ing. They can and do take over a class for an 
hour to make a report ; organize round tables; 
lead forums, and talk with heat and vigor 
about the ideas they collide with in class. 


Less docile than formerly, they may go to 
sleep when bored and clap when pleased. 
Two veterans have been known to play tick- 
tacktoe in class with chalk on a boot sole, and 
yet run themselves ragged over a bit of re- 
search that rouses their interest. They take 
things casually, too. Many are married and 
work part time, bringing up children mysteri- 
ously on the side. It is recorded that at least 
one girl, class of 1950, had a baby over the 
Christmas holidays and went on to get her 
M.A. along with her husband in June. 


The pleasantest curriculum change in a 
practical sense is the new type of administra- 
tion course. It has the advantage of twentieth 
century principles worked out in business and 
government for organizing work and manag- 
ing people. Many an old-time administrator 
failed in these areas. Many a library under 
our U.S. system of local control was a little 
hell hole of staff tensions or a failure in the 
community for lack of sound objectives and 
live public relations to put them over. 


Now we are taught to borrow sales ideas 
from advertising, administrative techniques 
from business management, and financial aids 
from cost accounting. Students hear of cost 
and time studies that tell you the average 
number of minutes required to catalog a 
book, so you can make a proper budget; or 
the number of circulations per man-hour re- 
quired to keep a branch open profitably in re- 
lation to the overhead. You learn how per- 
sonnel directors choose people for jobs as 
carefully as directors cast for a play. And you 
see how the whole library project can be sur- 
veyed, overhauled, and reported on to the 
users and taxpayers by an imaginative use of 
statistics and advertising presentation meth- 
ods unknown before. 


(Continued on page 383) 
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Y children have brought me up care- 
fully. They have always discouraged 
my visiting school as soon as they arrived at 
the age when it wasn't done. And when they 
complained about some of the things that 
went on in the classroom, the surest way to 
stop them was to offer to go and “talk to the 
teacher.” Eternal disgrace was theirs, they 
said, if I so much as set foot in the school 
except through direct invitation on special 
occasions. And so far, on the whole, I have 
respected their wishes. I haven’t wanted to 
be an interfering mama, and I knew that the 
school had a hard job to do and was doing 
it about as well as could be expected. 

But now I am getting ready to do battle 
and to fight for a cause. I have kept my 
powder dry, but now I am going to use it. 
For certain educators have decided that the 
comic book has a place in the classroom. 
They say that the comic book has been un- 
justly discriminated against, that the parents 
and teachers who object to its use in the 
schools are blocking their children’s educa- 
tion. Some of their arguments are specious 
in the extreme. They say that children read 
many more words in comic books than they 
would otherwise—that it is not what is read 
but ow much is read that is important—that 
skill in reading is the desired end, no matter 
how it is acquired. Let literary style and con- 
tent go hang! Who cares! True enough, I 
will agree, if all we want for our children is 
for them to grow up equipped to read road 
signs, recipes, and price tags. 

Of course, most comic books aren't really 
comic. But where they are by intention funny, 
the humor is not true humor. It is merely a 
dull pretense of humor. And feeding a child’s 
mind on this bogus wit would in all proba- 
bility destroy in the child any true apprecia- 
tion of humor as presented by our standard 
writers. 


One of the arguments for using comic 
books as supplementary textbooks is cheap- 
ness. Let each child have his own library of 
comic books, thus replacing our beautifully 
illustrated textbooks. Can't you just see your 
child treasuring his pile of battered, dirty, 
cheap, ragged comic books in future years? 


_* Instructor in Library Science, Butler University, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 
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The Comics Aren’t Good Enough 


By Elinor c. Saltus * 





The argument is false anyway, because cop 
sidering the quality of the paper and the lac, 
of a protective binding, comic books are no: 
cheap. 

Still another argument in favor of com 
books is that the retarded reader likes them 
We have already gone quite a way in our 
educational system toward lowering the stand. 
ards to fit the least able of our pupils, whik 
not much has been done to stimulate the 
brightest pupils to greater effort. Let us re 
member which group is going to run our 
country, to make our scientific discoveries 
to mold our public opinion. It will not be 
we hope, those who read only with difficulty 
If I had a child who was a slow reader. | 
should want to be sure that the books he 
did read were of as good literary quality as 
he could possibly comprehend. A constant 
lowering of literary standards does not lead 
to greater achievement. All of us have had 
the experience of having to put forth effort 
in class to learn or to read something which, 
left to our own initiative, we would not have 
read. And we have been glad afterwards that 
we were required to make the effort. Chil- 
dren like to use their minds. They respect 
the teacher who makes them work, who be. 
lieves them capable of doing something diff- 
cult. If you don’t think so, listen in on their 
conversations about their teachers sometime 


Comics as Art 


One of the most serious objections to comic 
books is the short, episodic nature of the 
abbreviated text accompanying the pictures 
Only limited ideas can be expressed in that 
way. It cannot lead to skill in reading thor- 
oughly well-written material. 

As for the aesthetic and artistic quality of 
the color, drawing, and printing, as well as 
the paper necessarily used, even the defenders 
of comic books find that they have little to 
say in their favor. As Americans we are 
proud of our beautiful cars, our good look: 
ing clothes, and our handsome houses. Why, 
then, are we so blind to the insidious effect 
of the incredibly ugly comic book? Mothers 
who would not let their children be seen 10 
poorly fitting clothes of shoddy material and 
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unbecoming colors are quite complacent, or 

thaps non-thinking, concerning the effect 
of the comic book on their children s minds. 
It is not as though we had no attractive text- 
books. Never have readers, geographies, his- 
tories, and science books been so lavishly and 
beautifully illustrated. Pictures in every form 
are being used more and more in the schools. 
The price of good textbooks for our children 
is a minute drop in the very large bucket of 
our national income. 

There are two kinds of comic books which 
are being advocated by some of our people 
in responsible educational positions. One is 
the comic strip seen in the newspaper, for 
example, “Blondie.” The statement recom- 
mending “Blondie” is indeed imposing: 
“This comic depicting many family situations 
and problems may be made the basis of study 
of individual and group behavior.’” Do you 
really want your children to take Dagwood 
that seriously? Another gem is the recom- 
mendation of “Tillie the Toiler’: “The 
‘smoothies’ who are the principals in this 
strip appeal to the teen-age group and are 
natural leads to the considerations of the 
pupil's own personal and social behavior 
problems.”” If Tillie is to be used in social 
studies classes, I, for one, am going to raise 
my voice in protest. 

The second type of comic book is that 
written directly for educational purposes, but 
using the same technique as that found in 
the newspaper strip. Parents and, in some 
cases, teachers are being led to think that 
because they are “educational” in intent they 
possess virtues which they do not have. 

As far as comic books during out-of-school 
hours are concerned, I have no wish to inter- 
fere with the way people enjoy themselves. 
After all, it is none of my business. It be- 
comes everybody's business when pornogra- 
phic and sadistic material is being sold at 
the newsstand, but that is not the problem 
being considered here. But I do object to 
having professional educators use their in- 
fuential and powerful positions to put in our 
schools the cheapest, most inartistic, worth- 
less form of literature in existence today. 
Ruskin said: ‘The entire object of true edu- 
cation is to make people not merely do the 
tight things, but enjoy the right things.” 
Time for children is short. When we become 
careless and lazy about our children’s read- 
ing, let us remember the words of Walter 
dela Mare: “I know well that only the rarest 
kind of best in anything can be good enough 
for the young.” And the comics aren’t good 
enough. 
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NEW LOOK IN LIBRARY 
SCHOOLS 


(Continued from page 381) 

With this teaching, junior librarians can 
realize the problems of the boss, and get the 
picture of library aims as a whole. They can 
see beyond their own department or their own 
career. They can lead and follow more grace- 
fully, and save themselves frustration and 
breakdowns by analyzing their problems on a 
professional instead of a personal basis. 

Instead of saying bitterly “My boss is a 
stinker, he never backs me up,” it’s more 
soothing to say temperately, “He delegates re- 
sponsibility but not authority.” “I never get 
hold of my boss to help me” is replaced by 
the charitable thought, ‘Her span of control 
“He told me to do this but she 
told me not to” can be figured out as a viola- 
tion of the single chain of command and a 
poorly constructed hierarchy of control. 


is too large.” 


What good does it do to figure things out 
this way? It does a lot for you, if you are a 
fair person. You can localize your resentment, 
if any; guide your own actions more sensibly ; 
and continue to love your fellow men in spite 
of their little oddities. 


Evaluation 


So the new look in library schools is becom- 
ing—from some angles. There is room for 
more intelligent planning of courses and con- 
tent: material is duplicated, time wasted, stu- 
dents driven too hard. Teachers are chosen 
too carelessly to man the longer course of 
study and supervised too little. And these 
teachers rather tend to undervalue the fine 
work of practising librarians who do keep up 
with new things and yet know from daily con- 
tact with readers what is practical and what is 
not. 

New graduates going into jobs can learn 
from these devoted and experienced people; 
they can give and take and mellow before 
they come to dominate the profession in their 
turn. They too must learn from experience 
and keep up with progress, or their own edu- 
cation will be obsolete as theories change and 
change again. 


But we can all cooperate in the great work 
of running libraries well and intelligently. 
These new youngsters, fresh out of dream 
factories, can sprinkle stardust around, and 
in return we can teach them to walk on our 
slippery floors without skidding. 
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EDICATIONS belong to the Books for 
Fun Department! In them no problems 
are solved, no crises resolved; they remain 
one of the lighter amenities of library life. A 
pleasant aspect is that so many of them men- 
tion people and things connected with the 
book world itself—editors, printers, re- 
viewers. 

For example Harry Lyman Koopman’s The 
Booklover and his Book is dedicated 


TO 
THE AUTHORS AND THEIR PRINTERS 
WHO HAVE GIVEN US 
THE BOOKS THAT WE LOVE 


Bernard DeVoto inscribes Forays and Rebut- 
tals 
TO 
Lee Foster Hartman 

for ten years my editor but nevertheless my friend: 
unrivaled among editors in that he nearly always 

buys an article when he has commissioned 

it, and unique among them in that his 

explanation is plausible when he turns 
one down. 


We are pleased to note that One Hundred 
Best Books, by C. Lewis Hind has a dedica- 
tory retaliation: 

Dedicated to those who have 
compiled Lists of One Hundred Best Books 


And there’s a dedication which mentions a 
bookshop in Elephant’s W ork : an Enigma, by 
the author of the famous Trent’s Last Case, 
E. C. Bentley. 


I dedicate this story to 
THE MEMORY OF 
John Buchan 


because, among other reasons, it was he who ad- 
vised me to write it. That was long ago, but I have 
a very clear memory of the occasion. It was at a 
chance meeting outside Blackwell's bookshop. We 
had not seen each other since the publication of his 
romance The Thirty-Nine Steps, about a year be- 
fore. When I told him how much I had enjoyed it, 
he said: “Why don’t you write a shocker yourself ? 
It is twenty times easier than writing a detective 
story, like Trent’s Last Case.” His argument was 
that in writing a shocker one need not bother about 
probabilities, hardly even about possibilities—all 
that mattered was the shock. 

Before beginning to write this story I bought a 
copy of the latest of the numberless editions of 
John’s shocker, which has been shocking readers 
without intermission for so many years. I read it 
again, and tried to take to heart its lessons, but I 


* Librarian, Indianapolis, Indiana, Public Library. 
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By Marjorie True * 












cannot claim that this story attains at any point t 
so high a standard of improbability as is reached ; 
The Thirty-Nine Steps in some places. But | 
done my best. 





ve 


Authors are, upon occasion, grateful to 
their fellow bookmen. In recognition, Vip. 
cent Starrett in his Books and Bipeds has this 

DEDICATION 
To my friends and colleagues, the editors and 
viewers of the Chicago Sunday Tribune M 
of Books. 
Mr. Starrett’s Books Alive has the tribute 
To My Friends 
The Booksellers of America 


His The Great Hotel Murde 
other appreciation of his friends 








contains an- 


I dedicate this adventure to my 
friends the drama critics of Chicago 


for that matter, everywhe1 

Another by whom booksellers are appre 
ciated is Grant Overton. In his American 
Nights Entertainment he says, 


THIS BOOK 

IS DEDICATED TO BOOKSELLERS 
AND BOOKREADERS EVERYWHERE 

BY THE AUTHORS AND THE PI 
WHO HAVE JOINED IN ITS PROD 


BLISHERS 


CTION 


One of the more unusual tributes is Don 
ald P. Wilson’s My Six Cont (a psychol 
ogist’s three years in Fort Leavenworth 
which gracefully acknowledges the help he 
has received: 

To co-authors and collaborators, without 
whom most books would not have been 


written—especially this on¢ 


Richard LeGallienne dedicates The Junk 
man and Other Poems 
TO 
SAM NICHOLSON 
who loves poetry as most men love money, 


and only less than he loves his friends 


A Table Near the Band, by A. A. Milnes 

inscribed 
To 
The Reader 

Whose weekly parcel from the Library has include 

this or that book, either because it has been re 

ommended by a friend or because the author: 

previous work has recommended itself: 
(Continued on page 386) 
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Why Read and Write Library History? 


By Haynes McMullen * 


N eminent American librarian has writ- 

ten in the Wilson Library Bulletin that 
his fellow librarians ‘‘tend to be systematizers, 
blue-print-makers, counters, planners, wor- 
shipers of the mimeograph, discoverers of 
laws governing the actions of men in groups, 
dandardizers, fillers-out of forms, fomenters 
of vast projects. . . .’1 He didn’t stop there, 
but that is enough. Many of us would admit 
that we enjoy doing everything he mentions. 
Maybe “worshipers of the mimeograph” is a 
little strong because the phrase may bring to 
mind the picture of a middle-aged lady on 
her knees before the black hump of one of 
those things, her fingers still sticky from the 
sacrifice of a pure white ream of paper. And 
maybe we prefer to think of ourselves not as 
fillers-out of forms” but rather as ‘‘devisers 
of forms for others to fill out.” 

There are many good reasons why we enjoy 
doing these things. Some of us believe that 
humanity will be benefited, directly or indi- 
rectly. Many of us are sure that library serv- 
ice will be improved if we count, plan, and 
catty out projects. And perhaps we are right, 
even though the Public Library Inquiry has 
shaken our faith a little. 

But those aren't the only reasons why we 
librarians act the way we do. We must recog- 
nize certain other more obscure reasons for 
our actions if we are to get the best results 
from our counting, planning, and organizing. 
All of our reasons, whether obscure or obvi- 
ous, have their roots in the past—either in 
our personal, individual pasts, or in the past 
of some library somewhere. If we are to 
operate our libraries wisely in the present, 
we need to know as much as possible about 
how libraries have been operated in the past. 
When the record of past operation of librar- 
ies is condensed and presented in an orderly 
manner, the result is library history. 

An intelligent librarian must depend on 
this orderly condensation of library experi- 
‘ace as well as on his or her experience gath- 
ered from a few years in the business. And 
we may as well admit that experience can be 
1 dangerous thing. Some library adminis- 
ay, Masa ptofeseor of Library Science, Indiana Univer- 


"Stanley Pargellis, “Long Life to the Library History 
hon Table,” Wilson Library Bulletin, volume 22, April 
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trators are cautious about hiring the peo- 
ple with the most experience because there 
is danger that along with experience, we have 
acquired patterns of behavior which are hard 
to change. On the other hand there have 
probably been few instances in which a head 
librarian has turned down a candidate because 
the application form gave evidence of too 
much knowledge of library history. And it 
may be better to heed history rather than ex- 
perience because we sometimes become emo- 
tionally tied to library practices we have fol- 
lowed, whereas we are able to look without 
passion at library activities about which we 
have merely read. 


Other Answers 


Of course there are other ways to find out 
about what has happened in libraries besides 
the reading of library history. It is true that 
our professional literature teems with detailed 
statements of ways in which problems have 
been met and solved in libraries—‘Western 
Tech Installs Radionic Charging System,” or 
“What is Happening to the Comic Books in 
East Jonesburg?’’ Such articles are valuable 
in taking us beyond our personal experience, 
but their value will be increased if their au- 
thors include some library history. An article 
on a new charging system will be most useful 
if its author knows just how efficient other 
systems have been in other libraries, and if 
he knows just what librarians and library 
users have expected of charging systems in 
the past. 

In the same way, an article which considers 
the interaction of a community and a body 
of reading material—comic books or great 
books—will be almost meaningless if the au- 
thor presents only the event itself. The event 
can be fully understood only if we under- 
stand how comic books or great books have 
become what they are, and if we know what 
historical events have made the people of the 
town act the way they do. 

Of course it is possible to overdo this 
matter of library history. Many of our pro- 
fessional habits have their roots within the 
last few years so that digging into the far- 
distant past is a waste of time. In the field 
of college libraries, for example, it is unlikely 
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that our habit of putting books on reserve is 
more than seventy years old. Louis Shores 
has discovered a proposal dated 1781 for a 
reserve system at Harvard, but the practice 
apparently did not win wide acceptance.’ 
Almost a hundred years later Henry Adams, 
the novelist, was re-establishing a reserve sys- 
tem for his classes at the same institution as 
though it were a new idea. Samucl E. Mori- 
son, in Three Centuries of Harvard, tells that 
“by threatening old Sibley, the Librarian, he 
{Adams} inaugurated a simple system that 
nobody had thought of before, of reserving 
on a special shelf in the College Library the 
books needed by students in his course.” * 
The seminar collection seems to have ap- 
peared in university libraries in this country 
since 1870. We know that booksellers rented 
books to university students in the Middle 
Ages, but we probably don’t have to consider 
schemes in operation before 1900, if we are 
to understand the place of a rental system in 
a modern college library. 

Besides the practical aspects of library his- 
tory, there are the pleasant aspects. Any 
young man who is planning to be married 
enjoys contemplating the ornamental as well 
as the useful aspects of his bride-to-be, and 
we should do the same for library history. 
Perhaps the part of the history of libraries 
which is most pleasant to read is the part 
which deals with librarians as human beings 
—the biographical part. Any librarian with 
pride in his profession will take pleasure in 
reading about the struggles and triumphs of 
the bold Italian, Anthony Panizzi, at the Brit- 
ish Museum. And any one of the little vol- 
umes in the A.L.A.’s “American Library Pio- 
neers” series is worth reading. We need more 
books like them. For example, we should 
know more than we do about the California 
lobbyist-turned-librarian, James L. Gillis, and 
the great library missionary to the people of 
New Jersey, Sarah B. Askew. Miss Askew 
stumped her state, persuading citizens to 
establish libraries, and, if rumor is correct, 
she brought strong men to tears when she 
pointed out the benefits that a public library 
could bring to a town. 

But some librarians eschew biography. 
They belong to the school of thought which 
holds that “the evolution of the library has 
grown out of the needs of society, just as 
have all other social institutions, and not out 
of the ideas or the whims of individual 


2 Louis Shores, Origins of the American College Library, 
1638-1800, Barnes & Noble, New York, 1935, p. 215-17. 


3 Samuel Eliot Morison, Three Centuries of Harvard, 
1636-1936, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, 1936, p. 349. 
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men.” * We may agree with them in lookin 
at libraries as social organisms which live Pm 
move and have their being only because of 
pressure from social groups. If this is oy, 
philosophy of librarianship, we will stil] f4 
historical writing to suit our taste. Jess 
Shera’s excellent book, Foundations of th, 
Public Library, takes into consideration al 
manner of trends and influences at work jy 










































New England between 1629 and 1855.4 
somewhat similar book is Sidney Ditziog’s Pe 
Arsenals of a Democratic Culture which sur re 
veys the public library movement in Ney me 
England and the middle states from 1850 to e 
1900. Mr. Ditzion’s viewpoint would wam ic 
the cockles of the heart in the most fastidioys On 
sociologist. ‘i 

So no matter what our attitude toward | ill 
brarianship, we will find the study of libran ike 
history either useful or pleasant or both, |i t € 
we think of the library as a machine to k 7 
operated, we will find records which tell hos hi 
other librarians have solved problems like - 


ours. If we think in terms of biography, We 
can find the records of the lives and accon ones 
plishments of our professional ancestors. And No 
if we step aside to take a broad sociologica 
view of libraries, we will still find histor 
that is written to suit us. Let us read whi 
has been written and let us write so that 
others may read. 





* William M. Randall, ‘‘The ¢ 



































Library Building’’ in Library Building sic 

ed. by H. H. Fussler, University of Chicago Press 1g 7 

1947, p. 188. to th 

TI 

LET’S GIVE HIM A BOOK 

(Continued from page 384) oe 

> . (){ 
Who has flipped through the pages in happy ant 

pation and found that it is a book of short ston ent 

Who has said disappointedly “Oh! short storie We 

and has put it aside and settled down to one with 

the other books: te 

I DEDICATE THIS ONE W 

At the same time pointing out to her that complet Pe 

ly revealing titles which are both attractive a vi 

as yet unused are hard to come by, and that aft OF 

all one should expect imt 

A TABLE NEAR THE BAND g ¢ 

to offer a view of other tables, at each one nent 

which some story may well be in the making ¢ 

oer 

Then there's that most charming of all in & ‘tea 

scriptions about books and reading, in Grant open 

Overton's Cargoes for Crusoe: om, 

“Let's Give Him a Book.” ‘Sid 

“He's Got a Book.” ariet 

THIS BOOK IS DEDICATED TO nade 

ALL THOSE WHO, THOUGH HAVING *Re 







ONE BOOK, SOMETIMES ENJOY ANOTHER 
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The Reserve Book System: A Positive View 
By Martha M. Hagerty * 


NEGATIVE impression is likely to be 
A received from a reading of most of the 
yvailable literature on the reserve book sys- 
vem. Educators do not like it as an educa- 
tional tool. Librarians deplore the absence 
from general circulation of the books placed 
on reserve, regret the cost of duplicate vol- 
umes, and the losses sustained when books 
disappear under the pressure of assignments. 
One reads of the noise and confusion of the 
reserve book room and visualizes that almost 
all of those who deal with the problem would 
like an Aladdin’s lamp with which to wish 
it elsewhere. 

The present article will not debate the 
value of reserve books in the educational 
process. As a librarian charged with the re- 
sponsibility of administering a system, my 
province is, I believe, on that level solely. 
Nor, as a reserve librarian, will I touch on 
the controversial subject of whether the books 
might be better used on reserve or in the 
stacks. I do, however, feel that there is a 
place for an article in the positive vein on 
the subject of reserve book administration. 
Our system produces neither noise nor con- 
fusion. It is flexible, simple, and responsive 
to the needs of students, faculty, and library 
staff. 

The enrollment at Connecticut College is 
ibout 800 students. The total book stock of 
our library is 132,788. We reserve between 
7,000 and 8,000 books, periodicals, govern- 
ment documents, and pamphlets each year. 
We are open 82 hours per week, and operate 
with one full time reserve librarian and com- 
plete desk coverage by student assistants. 

We have a special room for reserve books 
and a separate charging desk. We place books 
on open shelf reserve in the room, and a small 
number on closed reserve behind the charg- 
ing desk. We also charge books to depart- 
mental offices and to seminar rooms. 

Seminar and departmental reserves circu- 
ate at the discretion of the faculty. Books on 
open reserve have indefinite use in the reserve 
room, three hour day loan and overnight loan 


| outside. By special arrangement loans for a 


variety of periods of 


time are frequently 
made. 


The period of time depends on the 


P ; ; ; : 
Reserve Librarian, Connecticut College, New London. 
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Reserve Book Room at Connecticut 
College 


judgment of the faculty member who placed 
the books on reserve, weighing the needs of 
a student or group of students in relation to 
those of the rest. Closed reserves have a two 
hour privilege within the room and may go 
out only overnight. 

About 1200 to 1300 books remain in the 
reserve room all year. These represent vol- 
umes whose use by the faculty is consistent 
from year to year. (We owe this idea to the 
library at Smith College.) During the sum- 
mer these books circulate from the reserve 
room for four weeks just as though they were 
shelved in the stacks. The balance of our 
books change, some each semester, some much 
more frequently, and many as often as weekly. 
Books are continually being added and sub- 
tracted by the faculty. 


Shelving Methods 


We shelve by call number with no subject 
divisions. Students find the call numbers by 
the author's name either by using an open 
card file on the reserve charging desk or by 
consulting a series of wall panels which list 
all the books on reserve for each course. 

Our losses average about .057 at the end 
of each semester, a percentage that is lowered 
by the later return of about two thirds of that 
number. 

Shelving by call number and listing courses 
on panels, gives us a system that is both clear 
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and very easy to administer. We are freed 
from sufficient administrative detail so that 
we are able to devote ourselves to a great 
degree of flexibility in the variety of permis- 
sions we can handle, to a daily revision of 
our shelves for out-of-place books, and to a 
good deal of work that promotes student 
understanding of the need for student co- 
operation with our regulations. 


Human Relationshi ps 


With a system that is both simple and 
flexible we take on life in our human re- 
lationships. These are made up of inter- 
relationships between the librarian, circula- 
tion librarian, reserve librarian, the faculty 
library committee, the student library commit- 
tee, the student staff, faculty and student body 
who all contribute to make the system what 
they want it to be. Because the needs of each 
ear are never exactly the same, it follows 
that we are constantly changing details, and 
adapting to needs that are current, custom 
tailoring as we go. The lines of communica- 
tion between the various human units of our 
system make it possible to effect changes that 
seem surely desirable in a relatively short 
time. 

The library staff is constantly on the alert 
for new ideas from other libraries, from li- 
brary supply houses, from faculty and stu- 
dents. 

We believe that the use of a student staff 
to take charge of our desk encourages student 
cooperation generally. The assistants are a 
step closer to the students than we could be. 





Students at the Reserve Book charging 

desk. Lizzie Library may be seen in two 

poses in the background. To the left on 

the wall are the panels that carry lists of 

books on reserve for different courses. At 

the edge of the desk is the author file of 
books on reserve. 








They are good interpreters of our rules to the 
other students, and good conveyers of studen 
reactions to us. From them we have had ma 
valuable suggestions which we have put ; 
good use. 

Our faculty is very cooperative in sendin 
us lists of the books they wish for reserve fy. 
weeks before the beginning of the first semes 
ter, three weeks before the be ginning of th 
second semester, and two weeks in advan; 
of each reading period. This, more than ap 
other single factor, makes it possible to ope 
ate with only one full-time staff member, Th 
faculty, through its library committee, is als 
most helpful in giving its reactions to oy 
system. 


Student Coo peration 


Our student library committee is made | 
of a member from each of the four classe 
one from student government, and one fror 
the college newspaper. 
with members of the staff about twice 
month. It works on the full rang 
problems and has made many valuable sup 
gestions for our reserve book section. Wit 
its help we decided to work on the proble 
of violations, especially the problem of t 
book taken without charging, as we woul 
work at selling a product, using every appe 
we could think of and repeating them 2 
forcefully as possible in order that the long 
term effect might break into the conscious 
ness of even the most stubborn egotist! W 
have begun with a series of posters, student 
inspired and student executed, that feature : 
character “Lizzie Library” who is a ne 
young woman who rhymes her reminder 
Lizzie has personality and we believe t 
committee will give her plenty to say as he 
life on campus continues. We are out t 
break down the defenses of the girl who doe 
not choose to realize that books are reserve 
in order that they may be shared. We a 
making definite progress! 


It meets for coffe 


of librar 





We claim no degree of perfection for ou 
system at Connecticut College. We do no 
however, find it a nuisance, or a headache 0! 
any kind. It serves us well; we live with 
nicely. If, at any time, we don’t like it, ¥ 
change it! 
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The Formulation of a Book Budget Policy 
for a Small College Library 


By Bernice E. Headings * 


NE of the first questions which confront a 

0 librarian in a new position seems to be 
that of formulating a satisfactory budget pol- 
icy. A step in ascertaining the needs of the 
different departments at Alderson-Broaddus 
College was the distribution of a faculty ques- 
tionnaire, based upon the one described by 
Flora B. Ludington, in ‘Evaluating Ade- 
quacy of the Book Collection.” From the re- 
sults, it was apparent that in September, 1949, 
many of our faculty members were actually 
timid about expressing their minimum re- 
quirements ; also, that some had not been re- 
questing any books, that certain small depart- 
ments were spending as much money as the 
larger ones; and that no one fully understood 
the proper ratio between the needs of the 
English and history departments and those of 
the smaller ones, such as art and music. 

Meanwhile, after presenting to faculty 
members mimeographed sheets on which 
were listed the recommendations of the Ad- 
visory Group on College Libraries for the 
Carnegie Corporation, and also the recom- 
mendations drawn up by the Workshop Com- 
mittee of the Southern Association, the li- 
brary distributed pamphlets emphasizing 
proper placement of responsibility in book 
selection upon each individual faculty mem- 
ber for materials needed in teaching, and 
upon the librarian for systematic and scien- 
tific development of the library. 

It seemed advisable to follow, in the main, 
the policies of Paul Bixler, that of spending 
the greater portion of the budget for refer- 
ence books and other titles to meet instruc- 
tional needs. 


Priority Given to 
Reference Collection 


After several years of background work in 
using the apportionments in the Mobrhardt 
List of Books for Junior College Libraries 
and other plans for keeping various sections 
of the library in balanced relationship to each 
other, and after studying general policies and 


,” Librarian, Alderson-Broaddus College, Philippi, West 
Virginia. 
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requirements of the North Central Associa- 
tion, it seemed wise for the first year to con- 
centrate upon building the general and spe- 
cial reference collection and to add other 
books as needs arose. 

An April inventory report, followed by an 
analysis of library holdings, a letter to the 
faculty, and a second evaluation sheet ques- 
tionnaire sent to instructors and professors, 
prepared the way for the future budget of 
1950-1951. 


Consideration of Various Stand- 
ards and Other Data 


The general statements in the North Cen- 
tral Association Manual were considered, sen- 
tences such as, “Expenditures for library 
books should be sufficient to cover needed re- 
placements of and additions to the book 
stock,” which could be misleading to trustees 
and other laymen, depending upon their 
knowledge of libraries and standards. 

Consideration was given to the statistics 
concerning correlation between library bud- 
get and that of the college as a whole, as cited 
by Guy Lyle, and G. McClanahan, and final- 
ly, the general standards set up by the board 
of personnel of the American Library Associ- 
ation for Class 1, degree-granting institutions. 


Division of Book and 
Periodical Bud get 


Certain principles and opinions by impor- 
tant writers in the library field were consid- 
ered in planning the budget for the year 
1950-1951. Donald Coney’s stress upon book 
use, publishing, and available book resources, 
his consideration of registration, courses of- 
fered, and methods of teaching; Ralph E. 
Ellsworth’s emphasis on student credit hour 
load, and use at each instructional level, and 
his consideration of teaching methods, involv- 
ing little or frequent use of library; the Gou- 
cher plan of using units instead of percent- 
ages in drawing up budget, and their division 
of evidence into outside and inside (actual 
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use at Goucher) ; L. Hekhuis’ formula based 
upon college load at each level and nature of 
courses taught, weighted by library usage; 
and H. Muller’s stress on advantages of ap- 
portionment, with about a third of the budget 
left to the jurisdiction of the librarian. 


Size of Library 


Also, statistics on size were kept in mind. 
From the report of the Post-War Planning 
Committee of the American Library Associa- 
tion on College and University Libraries and 
Librarianship it was noted that “the median 
junior college has a collection of more than 
6,000 volumes and spends about $2,000, a 
little more than $8.00 per student.” 

Since so many people, like Harvie Bran- 
scomb, Paul Bixler, and the Harvard Library 
Staff, now think that the ideal undergraduate 
library is a constantly changing collection of 
from 25,000 to 40,000 books (reference 
books excepted), and since that idea con- 
forms to the standards listed in Classification 
and Pay Plans for Libraries in Institutions of 
Higher Education, on the score card for four- 
year degree-granting institutions, and in the 
pamphlet previously mentioned, it seems log- 
ical that even in a college of less than 500 
service units an effort should be made to show 
a steady increase until the library has a chang- 
ing collection of at least 25,000 volumes. 


Bud get Determines Size 


From a study of expenditures in two col- 
lege libraries, over a period of four years, it 
was concluded that the average book pur- 
chased for a basic working collection (includ- 
ing many reference items) would cost about 
$3.50, after discount is subtracted. However, 
this price was ascertained upon the assump- 
tion that some second-hand and bargain 
books would be purchased each year. If all 
books are purchased from jobbers at regular 
prices for new books the average price now 


would be about $4.00. 
Annual Rate of Additions 


As the average number of books added an- 
nually for a five-year period in colleges of 
less than 600 enrollment was 3.7, it seemed 
necessary to consider this ratio in forming 
plans for increasing size. Withdrawals were 
taken into consideration in setting a goal of 
1,000 additions yearly, obtainable only if bud- 
get is supplemented by donations of books 
and money. 
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Questionnaire Sent to Colleges 


The fourth step in development of a bud. 
get policy was the preparation of a question. 
naire to be sent to various colleges in the Eas. 
ern part of the United States While at first 
there was an effort to select colleges with sty. 
dent enrollment of less than 300, it was ap. 
parent that few of those colleges had ibrar. 
ians with time, training, or inclination to ij 
out that type of information. Since the objec 
was to check on policies and methods more 
than actual figures, the list included some of 
the best colleges with student enrollment of 
less than 1,000. As answers from question- 
naires began to flow in, it was apparent that 
the librarians of some outstanding colleges 
took great interest in giving desired informa. 
tion. 

The questionnaire concerned the size of 
general fund, size of periodical budget, num. 
ber of periodicals received, and apportion- 
ments to certain specific departments. There 
were also questions pertaining to the method 
of voting for budget, the part of the faculty 
committee in drawing up the budget, the part 
of the librarian, and finally, of the individual 
faculty members. 

Of the thirty-one librarians who answered 
the letter, twenty-six also filled out question 
naires, while the others wrote that they were 
too busy to answer so many questions at that 
time, that they would soon draw up their new 
budgets, that they were in the process of 
studying budgets, or that they could send x 
statistics which would be of value in solving 
a budget problem. Several included detailed 
budgets and valuable notes or suggestions 


Periodical: 
} 


From a study of the articles written about 
budgets, it was apparent that in the period 
of the thirties, and even later, the usual allo- 
cation for periodicals was 20 per cent of the 
combined book and periodical budget. How- 
ever, a study of the twenty-six questionnaires 
filled out by librarians (of colleges with en- 
rollments of less than 1,000 students) 
vealed interesting facts. From the figures it 
was discovered that six were allocating an 
average of less than 20 per cent; that three 
were allocating an average of 20 per cent 
and that seventeen were spending an average 
of more than 20 per cent. Of the latter group 
it was observed that the average expenditures 
of six were more than 30 per cent 

While recent accrediting associations have 
emphasized the importance of a ‘careful 
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election of books and journals for appro- 
riate courses in a given curriculum,” show- 
ing qualitative rather than quantitative stand- 
ards, quantity cannot be ignored. 
The average number of periodicals received 
by colleges with an enrollment of less than 
500 students was slightly more than 150 
titles, while the lowest figure quoted was 85. 
it seemed logical that if 20 per cent of the 
combined book and periodical budget were 
allotted to periodicals and if a list of at least 
110 to 120 periodicals were represented in 
the library (including all subjects of the cur- 
riculum and an ample number of general 
titles), it would be meeting both quantitative 
and qualitative standards in this one field. 


General Fund 


It was noted that three colleges allotted 
25 per cent of their book budget to the gen- 
eral fund, that eight appropriated between 
25 and 50 per cent, and that two colleges had 
no set amount for general fund, while five 
good colleges had no apportionment at all. 
In these cases the entire budget was in a 
general fund regulated by the librarian. The 
colleges attempted to satisfy departmental re- 
quests and continue to build up reference 
collection. 

Upon re-reading Carter Davidson’s article 
in Louis Wilson's Practice of Book Selection, 
it was noted that not over 50 per cent of the 
book budget was recommended for assign- 
ment to specific departments. Muller, in 
“Management of College Library Book Bud- 
gets,” recommended that about one-third of 
the book budget should be in the hands of 
the librarian. 

From a study of the twenty-six returned 
questionnaires it was evident that there was 
a trend toward placing in the hands of the 
librarian a large portion of the budget and, 
in some cases, the entire amount. 

Watching the slow inflow of responses it 
was decided to set up a large general fund 
for the purchasing of duplicates, replace- 
ments, much needed books in departments 
formerly neglected, and expensive books not 
covered by departmental allotments. 


Bud get Apportionments 


Social science. 
the statistics it was apparent that seven of 
the twenty-six colleges had no departmental 
apportionments. On that list was one of the 

t women’s colleges of the South; also, 
among those represented were several col- 


From an examination of 
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leges with good budgets and one or two with 
allocations too small to be apportioned easily. 

One fine women’s college of the South has 
been changing its allotments gradually dur- 
ing the past three or four years and now 
maintains small apportionments. Two col- 
leges with good budgets presented incomplete 
statistics which were helpful for information 
but of no value for comparative figures. Five 
colleges had history and social science budgets 
amounting to from 3 to 60 per cent of the 
total apportionments, while five others stated 
that their budgets were from 20 to 30 per 
cent of the total apportionments. Six others 
sent figures ranging from 8 to 20 per cent 
of the total. 

From these figures one might draw the 
generalization that because of the type of 
library work required in the social sciences, 
the rate of publication, and the need for ade- 
quate reference material there has been a 
trend toward apportioning 25 to 30 per cent 
of the total allotments to social science. 

English. As mentioned before, seven col- 
leges had no departmental apportionments, 
while eleven had allocations of between 15 
and 30 per cent of the whole. In this latter 
group the colleges which included all the 
humanities in the budget usually stipulated 
figures between 25 and 30 per cent, while 
those representing English and foreign lan- 
guages only were in the 15 to 25 per cent 
section. 

Three colleges had budgets of between 10 
and 15 per cent, three which included English 
only stated figures under 10 per cent, while 
two sent incomplete statistics. It was appar- 
ent that the average English and foreign lan- 
guage budget was between 15 and 25 per cent. 

Science. After listing the seven colleges 
with no apportionments, the fine women’s 
college with large general fund and small 
departmental allocations, and the two colleges 
with inadequate statistics, there remained 
seven colleges with budgets of between 15 
and 20 per cent, four with allocations of be- 
tween 10 and 14 per cent, and five with allot- 
ments of less than 10 per cent. 

Fine Arts. After counting the seven col- 
leges with no apportionments, the two with 
inadequate statistics, two which included no 
statistics, and the women’s college with large 
general fund and no apportionments, there 
were five colleges with budgets of 10 per cent 
or more, six colleges with budgets of between 
6 and 10 per cent, and three with budget 
allocations of 5 or less than 5 per cent of the 

(Continued on page 393) 
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TAFF associations in libraries have sprung 
from an urge for promotion of social, 
professional and economic progress of library 
employees. They may be of great benefit to 
their institutions from the point of view of 
the administrator and the Board of Directors 
as well as from that of the individual staff 
member. 

In considering the question before us, I 
should like to have you look at the beginning 
of the staff association of the Hartford Public 
Library. Did it start as an embryonic labor 
union? We definitely do not think so. Did 
the association start as a social club? We do 
not think it did, except for Christmas and an- 
nual picnic parties, perhaps. Did it have the 
characteristics of a professional association ? 
My impression is that this was rather the case 
considering the early, accomplishments of the 
Hartford Public Library's staff association. 
Most staff organizations were created by the 
help or assistance of the library as an institu- 
tion but were independent from the start. 
This fits in with Hartford's doings. Staff as- 
sociations ordinarily have no official status 
outside and cannot deal with the Board mem- 
bers directly except through the librarian. 
Meetings are held during library hours when- 
ever possible; but it is difficult, not to say 
impossible, to reach a full staff at one time ex- 
cept after hours. Due to their very nature, 
staff associations have no state or national 
backing, and cannot be a force in the raising 
of funds for any purpose other than their own 
institution. 


Pur poses of Organization 


What then are the purposes of a staff or- 
ganization? I would say that it can be a help- 
ful forum for exchange of ideas among staff 
members; that it can be a useful channel for 
all staff members to see the librarian with 
complaints, suggestions or comments; that it 
can provide funds for the upkeep of staff 
rooms (for magazines and books which may 
be read in off periods). A staff association 
can assist in many activities, building plan- 
ning, for example. There is no limit to the 


* A talk given to the Staff Organization Round Table of 
the American Library Association, October 11, 1951, 


t Librarian, Hartford, Connecticut, Public Library. 
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The Value of the Staff Association’ 


By Magnus K. 











Kristoffersen 7 


amount of good that may Originate tn an eff 
cient and intelligent staff. 

If I should point to specific adva: 
staff association, I would have to mention o 
casions such as working for better appropria 
tions at budget time, for salaries and bool 
budgets, for fair tenure, for pensions, scholar. 
ships, loan funds, reduction of working 
hours, for orientation courses for youn 
brarians, for group hospitalization p 
for the coordination of library 
through an official staff publicatio 


Drawbacks Are Minor 


There are naturally some drawbacks to 


tages of 











most all undertakings, just as there are adva 
tages. Staff associations are no exceptior 
Among the drawbacks voiced most frequent 
ly is the fact that a staff organizati 
limit the authority of the administration a 
that there are no rapid and unchallenged d 
cisions possible when cooperation of a s 
association is asked. It has also been said that 
a staff association may be a forum for ag 
tors and troublemakers, and, finally, tl 
there is a lot of time lost conferring with staf 
committees. One extremist on a committe 
can hinder joint progress. As to the first tw 


points, we do not think that the 
mentioned are of great moment alt 
do know that 
find the loudest voices to promot 
if there is a troublemaker or two, here is t 
vent from which excess steam can escape 
The staff association of the Hartt 
lic Library started, as most other sta 
tions have, as a committee to take car 
flowers and gifts to staff members and | 


good opinions do not 





sponsor an annual party. In November 1942 
the publication of the Seve, the official orga 
of the association, began. Here problems 


professional import locally have had thei 
airings ever since. The staff association ha 
worked through the librarian and resolutior 
to the Board on such projects as securing s# 
ary increases (cost-of-living increases) ; 

reducing service hours in branches and de 
partments to two nights because the staff wa 
often working overtime four or five night 
weekly; on obtaining a five-day week and 
eight-hour credit for a one to nine work day 
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securing the increase in professional vacations 
from three and one half to the customary four 


weeks; requesting split vacations and work- 
ing on improvements of staff quarters includ- 
ing a new kitchen refrigerator, redecorating 
and painting. A staff committee is appointed 
each year to see to it that the central library 
staff rooms, which are used by the whole staff 
once every week, are maintained in good or- 
der. This past year a white elephant sale was 
conducted that raised about $100 for such 
purposes. An orientation course for young 
librarians with outside teachers called in from 
the New Haven State Teachers College was 
also sponsored by the staff. 

The Hartford Public Library staff associa- 
tion is currently trying for an improvement of 
the pension plan which is not of too much 
help to the older members. At present it is 
also promoting an “open house” event and 
plans to put on a heavy campaign for a new 
building. In this respect it has been of in- 
valuable assistance to the librarian, and this 
is probably one of the few samples of a staff's 
uniting 100 per cent to stand behind such a 
large project. It has come home very force- 
fully to the management that a staff associa- 
tion can help substantially to carry the load of 
an intricate undertaking such as obtaining 
better facilities. 

I am pleased to report that in Hartford I 
have found an example of a staff association 
which has managed to accomplish a few 
things. Library administrators are profession- 
al people themselves, and if the profession 
gains in esteem, the administrator will gain 
also. Since the staff organization has as its 
purpose to assist and serve the administra- 
tion's aims. administrators everywhere might 
do well to help their staffs to form an organi- 
zation which well may suit the management's 


needs. 


BOOK BUDGET POLICY 
(Continued from page 391) 
whole. It was apparent that the average fine 
arts budget was between 5 and 10 per cent. 


Final Bud get 


As a result of above analyses, a budget 
was prepared, with large general fund and 
other book fund divisions under about six 
categories providing for flexibility. The Eng- 
lish and classics, as well as the combined his- 
tory and social science departments, were 
placed on budget with allocations of 25 per 
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cent and 20 per cent respectively. Science 
and the School of Nursing, combined, were 
allocated 25 per cent; art, religion, and music, 
which were fairly well developed, received 
a total of 20 per cent, and education, 10 
per cent. 

At the first two meetings of the faculty 
library committee, in 1950, the policy used 
in drawing up the proposed budget was ex- 
plained in detail. After a discussion and one 
or two slight revisions, the budget was ac- 
cepted. 

During the college year the large general 
fund was spent, mainly for reference books, 
and books of value to more than one depart- 
ment. However, it provided funds for small 
departments, and also additional sums for all 
departments, a plan which seemed more satis- 
factory than large, fixed, and arbitrary allo- 
cations. 
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A Facsimile System for Reference Service 
By Cedric Larson * 


OF the many scientific triumphs which the 

electrical engineers of RCA have per- 
formed at the huge research laboratory at 
Princeton, New Jersey, none would prove of 
greater interest to the library world than the 
recently perfected high-speed, long-distance 
facsimile system developed there for the Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory. 

The test model of this facsimile system has 
already been installed at the Oak Ridge Na- 
tional Laboratory for providing full reference 
library service to outlying research labora- 
tories. This is the outcome of a contract with 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

The new system incorporates several inno- 
vations in the field of facsimile reproduction. 
The reader-transmitter will scan printed copy 
or drawings on flat surfaces such as book 
pages and will make direct enlargements of 
material in small type by any ratio up to 4 to 
1. The copy bed can handle individual sheets 
or books up to 3 inches thick. The signal is 
transmitted over an ordinary telephone line 
and the recorder will reproduce clear, highly 
legible black-on-white copy at a speed of 15 
linear inches or 120 square inches per minute. 

Operational tests have shown to what ex- 
tent existing library services at the laboratory 
can be expanded without greatly increasing 
the outlay for new books and particularly 
scarce and expensive sets of bound scientific 
periodicals. The system also prevents possible 
contamination of books and journals in labo- 
ratories using radioactive materials. 

Oak Ridge has more than a score of sepa- 
rate research and production facilities scat- 
tered over a wide area which require library 
services. Thus this facsimile service should 
fill a real need. 

The transmitter is located at the central li- 
brary at the X-10 site while the only operat- 
ing recorder is located eight miles away at the 
Y-12 site. On the initial test of the system a 
research chemist at Y-12 requested the com- 
plete text of a two-page article to which he 
had found a reference in Chemical Abstracts. 
The bound periodical was located in the X-10 
library stacks, placed in the transmitter, and a 
facsimile copy was delivered at Y-12 within 
41/, minutes after the request was made. 

A cathode ray flying-spot scanner at the 


* Coauthor, Words That Won the War. 
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sending unit is the most important innoya- 
tion. The five-inch cathode ray tube directs a 
tiny spot of light through a focusing lens to 
“read” the copy in a thin line from left to 
right. The reflected light from the Copy is 
picked up by a bank of four photomultiplier 
tubes which convert the varying light im. 
pulses into normal electrical facsimile signals 

The copy bed automatically moves the Copy 
forward under the flying-spot cathode may 
tube. The length of the scanning line on the 
copy can be adjusted from 2 1/16 to 81/2 
inches by simply turning a knob. This auto- 
matically adjusts the lens to maintain the 
proper focus and the same adjustment 
changes the speed of the copy bed to maintain 
the correct scale. 

The receiver, or recorder, also incorporates 
several new mechanical and chemical features 
to simplify operation and to supply a per. 


The reader-transmitter of the test model 
of the new RCA facsimile system is being 
prepared for operation by an RCA te- 
search engineer. The equipment was re- 
cently installed at the Oak Ridge Nati nal 
Laboratory of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. The transmitter will scan the 
page of the book and reproduce its image 
at a remote location. Operation of the 
transmitter is monitored by the cillo- 
scope on the right panel 
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Reproduced copy shown coming from the 
receiver unit of the test model of the new 
RCA facsimile system. The equipment 
was developed under contract with the 
Atomic Energy Commission by the RCA 
Laboratories Division, Princeton, New 
Jersey. An RCA research engineer holds 
the copy which is reproduced at 15 inches 
per minute. 


manent print of the transmitted material. The 
dectrolytic process used in recording elimi- 
nates photo developing and printing and 
avoids the mess, clogging and corrosion of 
previous electrolytic methods. The paper ts 
moistened no more than is absolutely neces- 
sary, and as it passes out of the machine it is 
completely dried. Ultra-violet light fixes the 
chemicals so that neither the printing nor the 
background will fade. The clogging and cor- 
rosive action of the chemical solution is elim- 
inated by keeping separate the two compo- 
nents of the solution until applied to the 
paper. ; 

An intercommunication system set up with 
the facsimile equipment enables the operators 
of the transmitter and recorder to discuss the 
material as it comes over the wire. 

The recorder can be operated simply by an 
on-off switch. Operation of the sending unit, 
the performance of which is monitored by an 
oscilloscope on the front panel, is also simple 
80 that nontechnical operators can be trained 
in less than a day. 

The experimental model of this new fac- 
simile system was developed over a period of 
many months at the RCA Laboratories at 
Princeton, recognized as one of the world’s 
foremost centers of radio and electronic re- 
search. 
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(Continued from page 388) 
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ONE OF THE SMALLEST OF THE PALM TREES on 
the San Diego Public Library lawn flowers into a 
great nest of green spiky branches at just about the 
same level as the librarian’s second-floor office. She 
glanced out one day and found the tree had pro- 
duced a small, towheaded boy, who seemed to be 
about ripe for plucking. “What are you doing up 
there?” inquired the librarian, leaning out of her 
window. The boy pointed to a football that had 
been caught in the highest branches. The librarian 
imagined a potential library customer dashed to 
pieces on the sidewalk below. She shook her head 
vigorously. ‘You get down from there right now— 
I'll get the ball!” The boy clambered down and 
stood waiting, with a fairly sizeable crowd of spec- 
tators, to see the librarian climb a tree . . . and with 
many audible signs of disappointment, watched a 
janitor dislodge the ball with a long pole. 
—"Overdue” 
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A Manual of Procedure 
By Josephine Wedemeyer * 


O most of us the words, “A Manual of 

Procedure,” suggest some ponderous 
tome, about the size of an unabridged dic- 
tionary, compiled by a Pentagon staff of ex- 
perts. Many manuals are of this type, but 
they need not be. A very simple but very 
useful manual can be prepared by the staff 
of any high school library or any library, for 
that matter, with a minimum of time, money, 
and effort. 

Some of the principles that were helpful 
to the library staff of our small high school 
in preparing a manual might help other li- 
brarians who may not have tried to compile 
a manual. One principle that to us seemed 
most important is that the manual should be 
a cooperative project. The staff members, 
both professional and student assistants, and 
the librarian, will enjoy working together. It 
is perfectly possible for a student assistant to 
write directions for carrying out a certain 
routine in a manner far clearer to his or her 
contemporaries than anything the librarian 
could devise. We all know this; it is just 
difficult sometimes for librarians to sacrifice 
a desire for literary perfection. 


What We Did 


We purchased a loose leaf notebook from 
the ten-cent store and inserted dividers at in- 
tervals to provide space for each library ac- 
tivity. Some of our headings were: Philos- 
ophy; A Typical Day; Ordering Books and 
Periodicals; Library Assistants’ Duties ; Cata- 
loging Rules, with Sample Cards; Annual 
Reports. We found it a good policy to give 
an over-all date to the manual as it was com- 
piled and then to date each new page as it 
was added. As our principal had been most 
helpful to the library, we added a dedication 
page to him, which each staff member who 
was working in the library at the time signed. 

In actual practice, we found the “Typical 
Day” information most useful. New assist- 
ants could get a bird’s eye view of the library 
routine from reading it. The section consisted 
of a brief description of duties as they occur 
each hour. Our library is in the study hall. 
Under Third Hour, for example, we wrote, 


* Staff member, University of Maryland Library, College 
Park, Maryland. 
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The desk assistant goes out to the desk at te 
minutes after the hour [after student roll had beep 
taken}. The assistant who remains inside calls fo, 
the mail at the superintendent's office about ten 
thirty each morning. The assistant then checks jp 
the mail. A list of “Books Due Today 
for the afternoon announcement and is d 
to the office. 


We used mimeographed forms to a large 
extent, as do many libraries. W<« pasted these 
forms to the page describing the activity con. 
nected with them. As a light digression, we 
might add that the commercial department 
was most willing to mimeograph the forms 
for us and to make suggestions as to what 
forms might be useful. Here is one example 
from the book: , 


BOOKS GIVEN 

As books are completed [that is, processed] 
they are put on a shelf marked BOOKS READY 
FOR FACULTY INSPECTION. The attached slig 
is sent to the faculty member when the bool 
ordered by him has been placed on the st 


TO FACULTY 


MEMBERS 


Buchanan School Library 
Date ... 

Memo to 

The books listed below weré 
ordered by you and are now 
ready for your inspection 
Please call within one week 
from date given above 

One can see from this sample that some of 
our directions are masterpieces of understate 
ment. However, we felt that if the statements 
were understandable to the staff and to the 
administration, they were sufficiently clear 
and lengthy for our purposes. The book of 
procedure is not meant to be a literary master- 
piece, it is merely a statement of routines 
We do not mean to imply that correctness 
should be sacrificed to brevity. 

The assistants’ duties were divided int 
desk work and work behind the scenes. The 
duties are familiar to all of you, count the 
daily circulation, shelve books, etc. We num 
bered the duties and then described them in 
numbered sequence in the book. We had a 
summary page listing all duties. The reason 
for numbering them was the practical one 
that numbers took up less room on our sched- 
uling chart than did writing out the name ol 
each duty. 

While the manual should be the librarys 
guide, it must not be implied that because 4 

(Continued on page 398) 
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Who Uses Your Catalog and Why? 


By Thelma Eaton * 


OW many people use the catalog in your 

library each day? What proportion of 
the total number of patrons who enter the 
library doors in any week turn to the catalog 
for the answer to their questions? What do 
these patrons try to find in the catalog? If 
you can answer these questions you are a 
rather unusual librarian. For the most part 
catalogs are made because the librarians be- 
lieve in them and the members of the staff 
find them essential. It is assumed that the 
public, too, will find the catalog of value, 
but too few libraries have made any attempt 
to discover the truth of this assumption. 

This seems strange when it is known that 
it really isn’t too difficult to do a simple sur- 
vey that will tell the library staff a great deal 
about who uses the catalog and why. If the 
catalog isn’t being used by the public, the 
librarians need to find out the reason for the 
lack of use. Cataloging costs take too much 
of the total budget for libraries to continue 
to produce catalogs that are not used. Pos- 
sibly patrons do not use the catalog because 
they have not been able to find what they 
want in it. Possibly the catalog in the school 
library is not used because students have not 
been properly introduced to this useful tool. 
If librarians discover why catalogs are not 
used they can easily improve the catalogs so 
that they will be used. No librarian can stand 
at the catalog interviewing users without 
learning a great deal about his catalog and 
a great deal about his patrons and their li- 
brary needs. 


Surveys of Catalog Use 


At the University of Illinois Library School 
students in the cataloging classes always 
spend a short period of time working on 
one or the other of two surveys of catalog 
we that are carried on from time to time. 
They may spend the total time allotted to the 
course for one week interviewing patrons who 
work at the catalog in the university library, 
or they may be scheduled for specified times 
at the Urbana Free Library to interview the 
patrons who are consulting the catalog there. 
from this experience students come back to 


* Associate Professor, 


School, Urbana, University of Illinois Library 
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the classroom with an awareness of the needs 
of the patrons for whom the catalogs are 
made. It is also hoped that they go out to 
their own positions at the end of the year 
conscious of the importance of an occasional 
survey of catalog use. 


Learning by Asking 


In the course of their brief experience as 
interviewers they learn a good deal about 
asking questions. They learn to phrase the 
questions in the words of the patron, rather 
than in those library terms which are their 
own familiar jargon. They don’t ask, ‘Did 
you look under author, title, or subject?” 
Instead they ask, ‘Did you find what you 
wanted?” and then “Under what did you 
look?” The interviewer may write the fa- 
miliar author, title, or subject on his check 
sheet, but he does not put those words into 
the mouth of the person who is being ques- 
tioned. Students learn to keep a sharp eye 
on the trays that are being used, in order to 
see how a patron does look for material. He 
also learns to seize the moment when the 
patron has finished his searching to query him 
on his use of the catalog. As their skill in 
interviewing increases, students become more 
aware of the problems which confront the 
layman when he approaches the library cata- 
log. 

When the surveys of catalog use are con- 
ducted at the Urbana Free Library, the sched- 
ules used are those which were prepared for 
a study of the use of that catalog that was 
made two years ago.' The later surveys have 
added nothing new to the material that was 
collected at that time. The original survey 
covered a period of time that equalled two 
weeks but was spread through a nine week 
period. A record was kept of all the people 
entering the library and ali who used the 
catalog. A total of 3,254 persons entered the 
library during the period of the survey and 
331 persons were interviewed at the catalog. 
Thus approximately ten per cent of the 
people who entered the library consulted the 
catalog. 
~ 1 Ruth Baldwin. ‘‘One Library's Public at the Card 
Catalog’’ (Unpublished study, prepared in 1950, following 


a survey which extended from January 31, 1950 to April 1, 
1950) 
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Any library can make a survey similar to 
the one conducted at the Urbana Free Library. 
It would probably not be possible to devote 
a whole block of time to such an undertak- 
ing, but by surveying for partial days over a 
period of time it would be possible to cover 
all of the hours a library is open. Reports on 
such surveys made by librarians of many dif- 
ferent kinds of libraries would be interesting 
and valuable. The library schools which at- 
tempt to prepare catalogers for all sorts of 
positions could do a better job if they had 
some definite information on how the patrons 
use the library. The librarians who are strug- 
gling with budgets could determine policies 
better if there were some way of measuring 
the importance of the library catalog in terms 
of use by the patrons. It would help to know 
if patrons depend more on the catalog in the 
small libraries which have inadequate staff 
than in the larger, well staffed libraries with 
librarians at hand to answer questions? Do 
the catalogs in school libraries get more use 
than those in public libraries ? 

The following interview schedule is adapted 
from the one used by Miss Baldwin in her 
survey of the Urbana Free Library. The form 
given here is briefer than the one she used 
but would be quite satisfactory for any pub- 
lic library study of catalog use. School and 
college libraries would delete the student 
question or substitute a question asking if 
the student had consulted the catalog of any 
other library. 


INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 
Have you found what you are looking for? 
Under what did you find it? 
Did you look under anything else? 
Are you getting this information for yourself? 
What are you planning to do with this informa- 
tion now that you have used the card catalog? 
Do you mind telling me how far you went in school 
No formal education 
Some or all of grade school 
Some or all of high school 
Some or all of college 
Postgraduate work? 
(If the borrower is a student) Did you try to get 
this material in your school library? 


What is your occupation: that is, what do you do 
and in what industry or company do you work? 


Sex: Age: Preschool 
Elementary school 
High school 
College 

Adult 


Remarks: 
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Any library that can arrange for a suryey of 
catalog use for a period equivalent to oy 
week will be rewarded by achieving a ful}. 
understanding of the needs of the patrons 
who visit that library. Both catalogers aj 
noncatalogers should take part in the sury 
and should meet together and discuss the cu. 
alog after the survey is completed. 


A MANUAL OF PROCEDURE 


(Continued from page 396) 
routine or a policy has been written down i 
can never be changed. Change is often neces. 
sary. We found that the loose leaf type of 
notebook made it very easy to remove out 
moded directions and add new ones 


Good Reasons 


You may very well ask, ‘“Why bother with 
all this? We know what we are doing.” By 
do you? If you are the average school libra: 
ian, you are a very busy person. You haven' 
time to stop to think through each routine 
and to explain it to each assistant day after 
day. Assistants change every hour in mos 
high school libraries. This fact in itself is 
confusing to say nothing of the added con 
fusion if duties are not clearly defined. Ther 
too, we are all human. We make a rule one 
day only to contradict it the next. I have 
more than once in my life followed one tou 
tine one day, only to be taken to task the nex 
day for following the identical routine. Mj 
supervisor had forgotten what she had sai 
and I had no proof that either of us wa 
correct. 

Think, too, of the substitute who may come 
in to take over if you are ill or away. Als 
the superintendent or principal has even 
right to ask for an explanation of the duti 
of the library staff. What more succinct lis: 
ing in an orderly manner than your manui 
of procedure? An additional aid to the li 
brarian in relation to the administration 
the written approval of the superintendent 
principal, of the manual. The librarian lus 
then, the authority to act without the necs 
sity of bothering the school supervisors abou 
each problem as it arises. 

As a mutual protection and businesslike 
arrangement for all concerned, to say nothin; 
of the peace of mind of the library staff: 
manual of procedure would seem an esseatit 
element for the efficient functioning of th 
school library. 
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Presenting the Card Catalog 


By Marjorie 


HANGE is constant, as Disraeli said; 
C new teaching tools are ever being de- 
vised. We felt a need to revise the lesson 
resentation in a way to emphasize better the 
importance of the card catalog and its rela- 
tion to the rest of the student's library ex- 

€. 

Ye do, the Arsenal Technical Sc hools 
Library uses the Coronet film, ‘Know Your 
Library” (along with two others which vary ) 
as part of its English I library instruction pro- 
pam, Although various classes are given li- 
brary lessons throughout their high school 
career, the English I classes are all given a 
special follow-up lesson in the library after 
these movies. 

First there is a brief welcome to the library 
ind a little tour of the high points in the 
room, reviewing library rules, the Dewey 
decimal system, etc., already presented on les- 
son sheets by the English teacher. Then we 
decided to supplement the oral explanation 
bya work sheet, making a worth-while activi- 
tyunit for the rest of the period. The catalog 
trays are removed from their cabinet and dis- 
tributed on the tables, so each student has one 
wailable for use. By showing large sample 
atalog cards, we lead naturally to the ex- 
planation of the three approaches to the card 
catalog and to the form card at the top of the 
work sheet. 

After a little more discussion and ques- 
tions, the student is ready to do the three ex- 
ercises, immediately applying this knowledge. 
He begins to realize how important and prac- 
tical it is for him to be able to recognize card 
types and to be able to choose his own ex- 
amples from the catalog tray in front of him 
—that is the situation which will confront 
him in the future! 

Yes, some cards do have black or red capi- 
tls at the top, or black lower case letters! 
Will he make the mistake of looking on the 
spine of the book for the subject heading in- 
tead of the title, when he goes to the 
shelves? Will he confuse the call number 
with the number of pages? One can sense 
the ait of eager confidence rising as the stu- 
dents tackle each new card. We dotted in 
lightly the information each was to copy to 


— 


* Assistant Librarian, Arsenal Technical Schools, Indian- 
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avoid encumbering his mind about spacing 
and to help drive home our points. The stu- 
dents were told to write directly over these 
dots, not beside them. 

Question four was the climax in our effort 
to make their learning more meaningful. It 
would have been a heyday for a “‘light bulb” 
cartoonist to see their faces as they returned 
for their checking. The delight with which 
they actually located their books on the 
shelves by this “magic process” proved our 
venture worth while! 

Here is the work sheet: 


THE CARD CATALOG 


The card catalog is the index to the library. It 
will repay you well to be able to locate the books 
you want by knowing how to use the card catalog! 

The card catalog is arranged alphabetically for 
the convenience of the user. You may find a book 
by three different approaches: 


1. If you know the AUTHOR 
2. If you know the TITLE 
3. If you know the suBJECT 





| . _ 
| Author's last name, First name 


SMe... 
lisher, date. 





| no. 


pages 





THESE ARE SOME OF THE IMPORTANT ITEMS 
DESCRIBING A BOOK WHICH YOU WILL FIND 
ON A CATALOG CARD 


This exercise will help you later when you are 
looking by yourself. In the catalog tray assigned 
to you, do the following four exercises. 


WRITE YOUR EXAMPLES ON TOP OF THE 
DOTTED WORDS FOR CORRECT FORM 





| Author 
| Title 








(1) 
Choose any AUTHOR CARD and copy the 
first three items (call number, the author, 
title) on this first blank card. 


(Continued on page 401) 





High School and Public Library Cooperation 


By Marguerite Norville * 


OOPERATION between the school and 
the public library is not unusual, nor is 
cooperation between the high school and the 
public library uncommon, but cooperation 
between one high school library and two pub- 
lic libraries is noteworthy. 

Maplewood and Richmond Heights, Mis- 
souri, communities of about 12,000 popula- 
tion, are served by the same school district, 
in spite of the fact that each town has its 
own municipal administration and govern- 
ment. Each has its own tax rate, police force, 
and public library, but the school district cov- 
ers both communities. 

Neither Maplewood nor Richmond Heights 
had tax-supported libraries before 1935, but 
in that year each community voted itself a 
library. Both libraries gave special attention 
to the needs of the young people because of 
their firm conviction that the public library 
with its diverse book collection is one of the 
purely democratic institutions in the present 
picture. 

Schools were visited regularly; story hours 
were held; library clubs were organized ; and 
for the high school age, personal service far 
beyond the line of duty was given. 

The result was a fine crop of young people 
who loved to visit their libraries. It was most 
gratifying — until the day we in the public 
libraries took stock of the nonreaders and the 
helplessness of those young people who were 
using our libraries. In fact, our young read- 
ers had become tragically ‘‘spoiled.”” The de- 
mands on the librarians were terrific. Mary 
and Dick thought the card catalog was con- 
nected with Sears Roebuck and that librarians 
just accidentally remembered where the books 
were on the shelves. For them there was no 
connection between the shelves and the cata- 
log. Very few indeed realized what a catalog 
could offer them. In fact, few knew their 
alphabet. Their ignorance of elemental ref- 
erence tools was abysmal. Britannica, World 
Almanac, Readers’ Guide—just words! Our 
superservice was defeating someone's pur- 
pose! Our young readers not only had no 
idea how to help themselves in a library, but 


* Librarian, Richmond Heights, 
brary. 


Missouri, Public Li- 
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they had no intention of so doing if ay 
ing librarian would do it for them! : 

With this state of affairs in mind, the tw 
public librarians met with the high scho 
librarian to discuss what could be done + 
stimulate these youths toward helping ther 
selves in a library. 

The high school library has a fine bog} 
collection arranged theoretically according} 
the Dewey system. How ever, there are th 
necessary functional collections set aside f 
specific classes. The student following \; 
Dewey's classification is apt to miss the ox 
tem. The public libraries follow the decim 
classification more closely. The arrangemen: 
of each is simple, with open shelves to whi 
the public has full access. 


Theory Becomes Practice 


With the permission of the school author 
ties it was decided to try coordinating librar 
theory with actual practice in a public 
brary. The high school librarian presente 
the theory in the classroom; then specif 
problems were given each student, for whic 
extra credit was granted in his English clas 

In the first efforts, the students were give 
3x5 slips on which were questions, the « 
swers to be found in various tools. Theoret 
cally the student was supposed to consid 
the problem, then go to the logical book | 
the answer. Logic played no part in the 
library work! Most of them fumbled a 
bumbled about the reference section hoping 
by chance to locate their information. 

We had made the mistake of using t 
many reference tools and we had expecte 
too much from our youthful readers. 4 
in our enthusiasm we made the questions t 
difficult. In fact, once we could not find the 
answer to our own question even though ' 
had previously looked it up! 

The following year we gave hints, sugges 
ing that current biographies are not found 
the encyclopedias and that an almanac i! 
good place to find statistics quickly. W: 
hoped the child would ponder a little 
even think! 

From the 3 x 5 slips of which they couk 
use as many as they wished (some of tht 
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gudents really enjoyed it as a game) we 
radually evolved the following procedure 
which has been used for several years. _ 

The student is directed to locate, examine, 
and use certain specific reference tools, such 
as the dictionary, Readers’ Guide, and ency- 
clopedias. Again, as in our very first trials, 
our enthusiasm ran away with us and we 
endeavored to acquaint the high school fresh- 
men and sophomores with everything from 
Famous First Facts to the Dictionary of Biog- 
raphy. It just couldn’t be done. Now we 
concentrate on a few elemental tools with 
which he should be familiar. 

The high school librarian presents theories 
and discussion of the books in the classroom. 
Students are then sent to their respective li- 
braries where the questionnaire is given them. 
Then they are on their own. A diagram of 
the library is available and an assistant stands 
ready to help if needed. The course is given 
at the beginning of each term and is required. 

To prevent too much cribbing, problems 
are made individual by inserting different 
topics in spaces left for the purpose. Dick 
will be asked to compare “aircraft” in Bri- 
tannica and Americana, while Mary's subject 
may be “‘costume.'’ The body of the problems 
is mimeographed and the individual touch is 
inserted by hand or typewriter. Classroom 
theories are in this way made concrete with 
the actual use of various reference tools. The 
use of the library is more firmly planted in 
the student by this practice. 


Results 


There are both tangible and intangible re- 
sults from this project. The tangible results 
are in the students’ grades, their bodily pres- 
ence in the library, the parents who have 
never been in the library but who come to see 
what Mary and Dick are doing, then remain 
to enjoy the library themselves. Some of the 
grades are excellent, showing thoughtful, 
careful work; a roomful of high school stu- 
dents does not make for peace and quiet; the 
book stock takes a terrific beating; but the 
attitudes and interest in and use of the library 
offset that. 

The intangible results are more difficult to 
assess. For some students this requirement is 
just another headache and new forin of pun- 
ishment dreamed up by someone who should 
have known better. They are the ones who 
*€ no value in learning a new skill nor how 
ttcould possibly apply to them. Some of the 
students claim they forget the use of the li- 
brary tools between the time they work on 
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the project and the time they have actual need 
of their newly acquired knowledge. They 
do grant an interest in the unfamiliar tools. 
For a surprising number of young people it 
is an unfolding horizon. They grasp the tech- 
niques quickly and use them, and are de- 
lighted when success in locating specific in- 
formation by their own effort comes to them. 
The primary object of the whole project 
is to teach the youth how to find his way 
about any library. We hope there are by- 
products as well. We hope some intellectual 
curiosity is aroused. We hope library habits 
will be established. We hope young people 
will discover that the library has vast possi- 
bilities for the individual, both as the tradi- 
tional ‘‘stoxehouse of knowledge’’ and as a 
pleasant place for recreational reading. 


PRESENTING THE CARD 
CATALOG 


(Continued from page 399) 





| Title 





| Author 








| Title 
| 


(2) 
Choose any TITLE CARD and copy the first 
four items (title at the top, call number, 
author, and the title) in its regular order 
on this second card. 





| Subject 


{ 





Author 
Title 








(3) 


Choose any SUBJECT CARD and copy the 
first four items (subject at the top, call no., 
author, and title) on this third card. RE- 
MEMBER THAT A SUBJECT CARD IS TYPED 
IN RED OR PRINTED IN BLACK CAPITALS 
AT THE TOP OF THE CARD. 


(4) 

The call number is your guide, pointing to the 
book’s proper place on the shelf. Now that you 
have learned the arrangement of our library, you 
should be able to locate books easily. Choose one 
of these three books to locate on the shelf. When 
you find your book, bring it to a librarian to be 
checked. 

I found my book. Yes... pages 

Checked by Librarian 


Student's name 





TALKING SHOP 


IBRARIANS should be grateful to Sydney Tay- 
lor for her sympathetic portrayal of a librarian 
in All-of-a-kind Family. Or perhaps we should go 
one step farther, and be grateful to the New York 
Public Library staff members, whoever they may 
have been, who made the library such an enchanting 
place and librarians so charming and helpful to 
East Side children of thirty years ago. Everyone 
agrees that librarians nowadays are paragons of 
pulchritude and service, but not all literary por- 
traits of the librarian of a generation ago are quite 
so genuinely complimentary. 

All-of-a-kind Family's first chapter is devoted to 
“The Library Lady” 

“That slowpoke Sarah!” 
making us late!” 

Mama's girls were going to the 
Henny was impatient.... 

No, not Sarah, nor any of the girls could forget 
that Friday was library day. 

Almost no East Side child owned a book when 
Mama's children were little girls. That was an un- 
heard-of luxury. It was heave “ enough to be able 
to borrow books from the public library and that 
was where the children always went on Friday after- 
noons. Right after school, they rushed off happily 
to get fresh reading material for the week end. Even 
Gertie who was not yet old enough to “belong” 
took the weekly trip to look at the picture maga- 
zines. 

Where was Sarah? 

What had happened, of course, was that Sarah 
had lost her library book, and the children were 
plunged into dismay. 

“Does it mean we can’t go to the 
again?” Charlotte whispered to Ella. 

Just as fearful was the thought that they would 
have to pay for the book. Gone was their eagerness 
to go to the library. Suppose they couldn't take out 
any more books 

In spite of heavy hearts, when they reached the 
children’s room, they noticed a new librarian. 

Henny nudged Sarah... . She's pretty!” 

Sarah studied the new library lady anxiously. She 
looked so fresh and clean in a crisp white shirtwaist 
with long sleeves ending in paper cuffs pinned 
tightly at the wrists. Her hair is light, just like 
mine, Sarah said to herself. And she has such little 
ears. I think she has a kind face. She watched as 
the librarian’s slender fingers pulled the cards in 
and out of the index file. How does she keep her 
nails so clean, Sarah wondered, thinking of her own 
scrubby ones. 

It was Ella’s turn to have her book stamped. The 
library lady looked up and Sarah could see the deep 
blue of her eyes. The library lady smiled. 

She has dimples, Sarah thought. Surely a lad) 
with dimples could never be harsh. 

The smile on the library lady's face deepened. In 
front of her stood five little girls dressed exactl) 
alike... . Such sad-looking faces, not a smile among 
them.... 


Henny cried. "She's 


library, and 


library ever 
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But it was quite different, a few minutes later 
The sad story was told, the lost book could be py 
for at a penny a week, and they could ke 4 
books! 

Sarah clasped her hands togeth 
thank you! I think you're th 
lady in the whole world.” 

Another day the child iren told th 
about going marketing with their 

Ella was a good actress and « 
and gestures marvelously well. 
the library lady went into gale 
mimicked the various peddien 
noise that the other librarian 
ingly. 

ie kLuess u e’d better be quiet,’ 
pe red. 

The children started } 
aggeratedly on tiptoes and gi 

No one could write that 
without firsthand experience 
has had it—for All-of-a-kind Famil 
her own growing-up days. In fact 
at the Book Week program of the 
lic Library last November 
reminiscences to those in the book 
clear that the library was indeed 
orite places in the whole world 

The librarian is also a favorite witl 
eral Charles A. Willoughby, for ten 
intelligence for General Douglas M 
came out at a press conference held 
connection with General Willoughby 
book, “The Sorge Spy Ring, World ¢ 
Red Army Intelligence.” Reporting 
the New York World Telegram and 


WILLOUGHBY WOULD SWA 
MATA HARI FOR LIBR I 


The Mata Hari-type spy, 
neckline, is strictly from H 

The legend of the danger 
tossed out the window here 
espionage. ... 

“The girl much more sure to ge 
top secret papers,” said the gene 
dusty, but well trained librarian. § 
look for and get the right stuff. I'd 
Haris for one librarian any day.” 


FE NICE 


she ad 


General Willoughby’s statement was even better 
than this sounds. A Dutton staff member tells v 
the general actually said “efficient, well trained. 
brarian.”” That “dry, dusty” part was purely the fg 
ment of the reporter's imagination, who obvious 
doesn't know much about librarians from exper 
ence or otherwise. 

Perhaps a suitable New Year resolution woul 
be to spread the news of efficient, helpful, pleasat 
librarians as widely as possible, making certain ¥ 
practice what we preach, so that as many presél 
and future authors and reporters as possible might 
learn from experience more about librarians and | 
brarianship than they can pick up by hearsay 
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HE New Year begins with resolutions—and, 

usually, a review of the accomplishments of 
the old year. For librarians this means a review of 
1951 publicity for the annual Public Relations 
Number of the Wslson Library Bulletin in March. 
Collect last year’s publicity and select the best of it. 
Write it up briefly and send it—with illustrations 
if possible—to the Editor by January 18, 1952. 

ve ke OL 

The University of Rochester has recently received 
a collection of the papers of William Henry Seward 
who was Secretary of State in the Lincoln and John- 
son administrations and negotiated the United 

States’ purchase of Alaska. The papers, a bequest 
if Seward’s grandson, number nearly 100,000 items, 
of great value in social and political history. They 
include Seward’s political and diplomatic corre- 
spondence and family records and letters. 

ve Le Le 

A miniature of the old Croton reservoir that, un- 
til fifty years ago, stood on the site now occupied by 
he New York Public Library at Fifth Avenue and 
42nd Street, is on display in the Fifth Avenue lobby 
of the building. The miniature, built to a scale of 1 
inch to 100 inches, is complete with shrubbery 
around its base, a fenced walk around its upper 

dge, and a few promenading figures. The opening 
it the exhibit launched the library's current fund- 
raising drive. 

1951 marked the one-hundredth anniversary of 
the publication of Herman Melville's Moby Dick, 
t The Whale. In honor of the occasion the Prince- 
ton University Library recently held an exhibit 
which traced the fortunes of the novel during its 
first century, including first editions of the work 
and contemporary reviews. Materials relating to 
Melville's early life and many of the books he used 
tor source materials were also shown 

eo BS Ww 

Longmans, Green and Company, 55 Fifth Ave- 
a New York 3, is offering free of charge a cata- 
log called * ‘Building America: An American Heri- 
tage Bookshelf of Longmans Junior Books for 
Supplementary Reading in Social Studies and the 
language Arts.” For each book listed there is a 
ynopsis, a classification by school grades, and a list 
of “curriculum indications” suggesting special areas 
for discussion and study. The books are arranged 
under such headings as America Gets Started, 
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America Fights for Freedom, Some Men Who 
Helped to Build America, Our American Neigh- 
bors, and others. 

‘Man-Made Fibers,” an illustrated booklet which 
reports on the development of rayon, acetate, nylon, 
orlon, and dacron, is available from the Director of 
Public Relations, E. I. du Pont de Nemours, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 

It is now possible to send children’s books abroad 
through the CARE-UNESCO Children’s Book Fund. 
Bookshelf A consists of five packages ($10 each) 
of picture books for young children; Bookshelf B 
contains picture books and selections for those 
learning English. For titles and other information, 
address CARE, 20 Broad Street, New York 5. 

eo & we 

Copies of the 1951 edition of the 
rectory of Libraries and Librarians” are available 
at 25 cents from Florence P. Foltz, South High 
School Library, Louisiana Avenue and South Wil- 
liams Street, Denver 10. 

te Le te 

The Film Council of America is offering a series 
of eight pamphlets designed to assist local com- 
munity organizations in developing effective pro- 
grams through the use of films. The booklets tell 
how to obtain films, how to conduct a survey of 
community film needs and resources, how to or- 
ganize and conduct community film workshops, film 
forums, film festivals, how to evaluate films for 
community use, and how to form a film council and 
its role in the community. For further information 
write the Council, 57 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago 4, Illinois. 


“Colorado Di- 


eo & & 

A special section to the November 7th issues of 
Scholastic Magazines called “Our American 
Schools” surveys the American educational system 
so that the student may understand its place in na- 
tional life and in his own life. It describes the 
school system, its origins and functions. Single 
copies, at 25 cents, may be ordered from Scholastic, 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, with reduced 
rates for bulk orders. 

An enlarged and revised edition of the booklet 
“Our National Health Problem’ has been prepared 
by the Research Council for Economic Security, 111 
W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois. The 
booklet presents the latest available data, by states, 
on population, medical facilities, and other statis- 
tics. Single copies are free of charge to educational 
organizations and quantity orders are at cost. 

The Forty-Sixth Annual Report of The Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
(1950-1951) is available from the Foundation of- 
fices, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 18. 
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Copies are still available of the Summer 1951 
issue of The Princeton University Library Chronicle 
which was devoted to the work of F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald and includes some previously unpublished 
material by and about him. There are check lists of 
his writings and those of his wife Zelda and a de- 
scription of Princeton's collection of Fitzgerald’ 
papers by Arthur Mizener, his biographer. Single 
numbers are one dollar. 


Co & & 


‘The Life Insurance Fact Book’ for 1951, a 
collection of factual data about life insurance and 
related subjects, is offered by the Institute of Life 
Insurance, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22 


eo & & 


Saturday morning broadcasts of Carnival of 
Books for January and February are: 
JaNuaRY 5—Mischief in Fez, Eleanor Hoffman (Santa 
Barbara, California) 
JANUARY 12—Meet the 
(Denver) 
January 19—The Apple and the Arrow, 
Buff (Los Angeles) 
jenen 26—Little Navajo Bluebird, Ann Nolan Clark 
EBRUARY 2—Ginny and Custard, Frances Clarke Sayers 
FEBRUARY 9—George Washington, Clara Ingram 
FEBRUARY 16—America’s Ethan Allen, Stewart 
(Portland, Oregon) 
FEBRUARY 23—Album of Horses, 


eo & & 


“Motion Picture Censorship,” a selected bibliog- 
raphy on the artistic, educational, psychological, and 
legal aspects of film censorship, is offered free of 
charge by the Motion Picture Association of Amer- 
ica. For copies, write Michael Linden, Librarian, at 
the Association, 28 West 44th Street, New York 18. 


eo Bb & 
Library Bureau of Remington Rand has released 
a six-page bulletin, ‘‘Equipment—Then and Now,” 
the story of how library equipment has reached its 
present standards. A copy will be sent on request 
by writing Library Bureau, Remington Rand Inc., 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 
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Now, if you want something really aged, 
try these! 
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The simple frame building t/ 
Beecher Community Library in 
Township, Genesee Count) 45 
a history that goes back more than a cen 
tury. It was built in 1848 
house and named after the first 
Charles N. no HE wh tal 
room and board and $23 per a 
in every piece of its sturdy timber, it con- 
tinues to serve the « 
library. 
So 8 
IF 
FOR LIBRARIANS 
(apologies to Kipl 
If you can keep your head when all around you 
The books are coming thick and fast 
If you can trust yourself to still sp 
Through all the hours till the very last 
If you can wait on the public 
Right through the whole long 
And all their various questions 
Answer without much delay, 
Or find them their requests and if the | 
Know a substitute; the kind that they p 
If you can do the routine tasks and 
You think them boring, do them with 
If you can read and still see 
Reading without ending 
Or give your suggestions 
Without seeming condescending 
If you can have your busy day planned 
Then have it interrupted again and 
And go back and start over 
Right where you left off and never complain, 
If you can force yourself to be serious 
When the question makes you want to laugh, 
If you can correct a person breaking a rule 
And make him think you're doing it in his beha 


If you can tell a story to children 
And hold their attention all the way through 
If you can draw a poster, or type 
And set up a book display, and give a book review 
If you can fill each crowded minute 
With sixty seconds of work well don« 
Then you are one of us 
And what is more, a good librarian! 
THELMA CARTMAN 
Children’s Department 
The Ferguson = 
Stamford, C 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 
BOOKS * 


y seview of nonsubscription publications. The 
peared are com Ege of The Wilson Com- 
z Communications should be addressed to Dr. Fitz 
Gerald Director, Library School, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, 5, Tennessee. ] 


Reference Book Check List 


1. CARTER, JOHN and BROOKE CRUTCHLEY. 
The Printed Book. (3rd ed.) London and New 
York, Cambridge University Press, 1951. 142p. 
$1.75 

2. The Chronicles of America Series, Vols. 51- 
56. edited by ALLAN Nevins. New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1950-51. Standard subscription 
edition $6, Bookstore edition $5, Textbook edition 
$2.50 

3, Eve, CHARLES, ed. The 
London, The Studio Publications, 
Studio-Crowell, 1951. 214p. $10 

4. Fsar, EVAN. Esar’s Comic Dictionary. New 
York, Horizon Press, 1951. 315p. $2.95 

5. FREEMAN, WILLIAM. A Concise Dictionary 
' English Idioms. New York, Crowell, 1951. 
300p. $2.95 
6. FrRiAR, KIMON and JOHN MALCOLM BRIN- 
win, eds. Modern Poetry: American and British. 
New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1951. 580p. 
$3.25 
7. GARDINER, HAROLD C., S.J., ed. Fifty Years 
tthe American Novel. New York, Scribner, 1951. 
304p. $3 
8. GopparD, Harotp C. The Meaning of 
Shakespeare. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1951. 691p. $6 
9. Gop—E, ALEXANDER and HuGuH E. BLarr. 
Interlingua: A Grammar of the International Lan- 
guage. New York, Storm Publishers, 1951. 118p. 
$3.50 
10. GopE, ALEXANDER. Interlingua-English. 
New York, Storm Publishers, 1951. 415p. $5 
ll. Haywoop, CuHares. A Bibliography of 
North American Folklore and Folksong. New 
York, Greenberg, 1951. 1292p. $27.50 
12. Kunitz, STANLEY J. and Howarp Hay- 
CRAFT, eds. The Junior Book of Authors. (2nd ed. 
revised) New York, H. W. Wilson Company, 
1951. 309p. $3.50 
13. LEHMANN-HaAupT, HELLMUT. The Book 
in America: A History of the Making and Selling 
ot Books in the United States. (2nd ed.) New 
York, R.R. Bowker Company, 1951. 493p. $10 
\4, Literary Britain, photographed by BILL 
BranpT, New York, British Book Centre, London, 
Cassell, 1951. unp. $10 


1. Lucas, F. L. Greek Poetry for Everyman. 
New York, Macmillan, 1951. 414p. $3.50 


16. QuINN, ARTHUR HossoN, ed. The Litera- 
ture of the American People. New York, Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1951. 1172p. $9 
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Art of the Book. 
New York, 


Edited by 


WILLIAM A. FITZGERALD 


17. SAMUELS, LEE. A Hemingway Check List. 
New York, Scribner, 1951. 63p. $2.50 

18. SHAKESPEARE SuRVEY (Vol. 4): An An- 
nual Survey of Shakespearian Study and Production. 
ALLARDYCE NICOLL, ed. London and New York, 
Cambridge University Press, 1951. 176p. $2.75 

19. TARG, WILLIAM, ed. A Reader for Writers. 
New York, Hermitage House, 1951. 322p. $3.50 

20. TAYLOR, GEOFFREY, ed. Irish Poets of the 
Nineteenth Century. Cambridge, Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1951. 406p. $2.50 

21. UppikE, DANIEL BERKELEY. Printing 
Types: Their History, Forms, and Use. (2nd ed.) 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1951. 2 vols. 
$12.50 

22. WaLsH, WILLIAM §S., ed. International 
Encyclopedia of Prose and Poetical Quotations. 
(revised ed.) Philadelphia, John C. Winston, 1951. 
1062p. $3 


23. WuLuiaMs, Oscar, ed. A Little Treasury of 
British Poetry: The Chief Poets from 1500 to 1950. 
New York, Scribner, 1951. 874p. $5 


Book Arts 


Four titles which should be on every reference 
shelf and which should be scrutinized and read 
from cover to cover by every librarian are The Art 
of the Book,’ Printing Types™ which recently has 
been reprinted and revised, and the revised and 
enlarged editions of The Printed Book’ and The 
Book in America.” 

Charles Ede in The Art of the Book® presents a 
work, beautiful to examine and fascinating to read, 
which records some of the outstanding work, both 
design and execution, done in the book arts in the 
United States and Europe during the period 1939- 
1950. Thirty-nine authorities from Czechoslovakia, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Holland, Scandi- 
navia, Spain, Switzerland and the United States 
have contributed fifty items dealing with type de- 
sign and lettering, printing, illustration and graphic 
reproduction, commercial binding, hand binding 
and book papers. Over 200 illustrations in line, 
colors and monochrome, which are examples of the 
work of the artists and designers, are included. An 
index to these examples under artists, designers and 
firms completes the work. 

Actually, this is volume three, although not 
clearly identified, of the same title which appeared 
in 1914 and in 1938. 

Lehmann-Haupt, in collaboration with Lawrence 
C. Wroth and Rollo G. Silver, has brought out in 
a revised, enlarged and reset second edition the 
story of the American book trade. Part I of The 
Book in America™ covers book production and 
distribution in the colonial period; Part II carries 
on the story from 1784 to 1860, and Part III is 
devoted to the period from 1860 to the present day. 
The bibliography, prepared by Janet Bogardus, 
covers forty-three pages and has outstanding ref- 
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erence value for those interested in bookselling, 


publishing, and the allied crafts and arts. This is 
a reference book for all bookmen. 
John Carter and Brooke Crutchley have is- 


sued the third edition of The Printed Book,’ 
originally written by Harry G. Aldis. In brief com- 
pass the history of the printed book and the make- 
up of its parts are covered. Seventeen illustrations 
supplement the text and or development of type 
faces is demonstrated by a series of descriptive 
paragraphs composed in the types which they de- 
scribe. The index, in English style, is partially 
classified and the bibliography is selective. 
Harvard University Press deserves an acco- 
lade for reissuing the second edition of Updike’s 
Printing Types.” In one place, in two volumes, are 
collected a survey of types from the earliest times 
to our own century, with samples of the type foun- 
ders and printers from Gutenberg to Bruce Rogers. 
Five centuries of printing experiences are coordi- 
nated and integrated in this definitive work which 
is an historical study and a philosophy of typog- 
raphy. 367 illustrations reflect the best in the book 
arts. The full title explains and defines the con- 


tents of this basic reference book in the field of 
typography. Twenty-eight double column pages 
give an adequate index. 

Dictionaries 


The newcomer to our country, who finds him- 
self bewildered by many of our colloquialisms, will 
treasure A Concise Dictionary of English Idioms. 
Arranged alphabetically according to subject, it 
contains, roughly, 3,600 most used expressions with 
examples of correct usage. Where there are several 
“key” words in the idiom, cross-references are used. 
Not included are single words, provincial and tech- 


nical idioms, slang phrases which might cause 
embarrassment, foreign phrases and commercial 
terms. Public libraries, especially, will find this a 


useful reference tool. 

Close to 10,000 entries, arranged alpHabetically, 
appear in the new, and completely revised, edition 
of the Comic Dictionary.’ Included are funny defi- 
nitions, puns, epigrams, quips, comic proverbs and, 
in the foreword, a brief history of comic definition 
compilations. 

If the reference librarian wishes to have at hand 
the official grammar and dictionary of the Interna- 
tional Auxiliary Language Association, he should 
secure the grammar of Interlingua® and Interlingua 
English Dictionary.” Dr. Gode has compiled each 
of these works which deal with one of the artificial 
languages based, to a great extent, on the Romance 
languages. However, the total of languages used as 
controls are: English, French, Italian, Portuguese, 
Spanish, German, and Russian. Almost 27,000 
words are included in the Dictionary. Within the 
two volumes is found an extensive explanation and 
history of this artificial language. 


Folklore 


An over-all view of American culture has been 
attempted in the monumental work which Charles 
Haywood has compiled. His A Bibliography of 
North American Folklore and Folksong™ does an 
unusual job of bringing together in one volume 
the varied elements and the wide diversity of Amer- 
ican folk traditions and of demonstrating that our 
folklore, in words and in music, is due to the many 
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strains which have contributed 
scene. 

As a reference work, reflecting $ a research ap 

a0) 

devotion of many years, this volume of 1292 pug ‘ 

ag 


to the America, 


will prove of inestimable value to 
field and, especially, to reference librarians om: 
cologists, and ethnologists. The ‘= 
growth of interest in folksong and folklore me 
this volume a necessary adjunct to any libs, 
reference collection. The compiler of this wor 
views folklore as the “sum tota traditional her 
tage of a people’’ and has tried to make the bib 
ography all-inclusive, covering not only specialize 
books and articles but such intriguing items as per 
sonal diaries, letters, biographies, travel books. 

gional fiction, and regional cook books. As a resyh 
a vital phase of the American traditions has hee 
revealed. . 
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There are two parts to this bibliog 
one, dealing with the Americar 
Mexico, is arranged along re 
occupational lines, plus a sectio 
categories. This arrangement is 
various educational levels in our 





leges. ‘Folklore’ lists, under th 
ographies, periodicals, serials 
Then the categories and subdivisi 
tales, legends, myths, beliefs st 
magic, witchcraft, folk medicin 
lore; customs such as dress 
dances, games, honor, proverbs 


Next comes the regional approa 
ing of entries follows for ‘Folks 
cludes the ballad, nursery rhymes, games. 
dances, as well as bibliographies and subject 
serials, recordings and arrangen 
for orchestra. Also, ethnic and 
fications add to the significanc 
unique work. 

Book two deals with the Amer 
of Mexico. The approach is towa 
ture area divisions. Each cultt 
receives treatment in alphabetic seq 

An index of 131 three 
completes this first edition. Since this is a grow 
ing field of scholarship, it bable tl 
valuable entries are missing 
sions will seem very few in 
total of listings. Unfortunately 
tool which will be so useful 
of the binding lacks adequate support 
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History 
The Chronicles of America Series® has been im 
proved and modernized by the addition of six ne 


volumes which include the periods fror 
of World War I to 1945. These volumes 
the period of World War II, make even mor 
necessary the earlier fifty volumes which have con 
tributed so brilliantly to the appreciation of o 
American backgrounds. All libraries will 
these new volumes for reference, study, and rect 
ation. 


covering 


The six new volumes are as follows: 51 Fr f 
Versailles to the New Dez al by Harolc 
ner; 52. The Era of Franklin D. Roose 
W. ’ Brogan; 53. The Struggle for Survi 
Janeway; 54. War for the World | “ _— ner Pratt 
55. The United States in a Chaotit rld by Allee 
Nevins; and 56. The New Deal oh World Afar 
by Allan Nevins. 
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Historical scholarship, objectivity, clarity of ex- 
ression, are noted characteristics of these contri- 
butions to historical literature. Each volume con- 
tains a few illustrations, a good index, and a good 


hibliographical note. 


Literature 


Fifty Years of the American Novel: 1900-1950 ? 
contains sixteen essays on outstanding novelists 
fom Edith Wharton to James Jones, Norman 
Mailer and other writers of World War II. Each 
essay was written by an expert on the author under 
review, and each critic is an authority in scholar- 
ship and journalism. Students and general readers 
will welcome the Christian viewpoint which is evi- 
dent throughout this volume of literary appraisal. 

The student who consults Greek Poetry for 
Freryman ® will not be satisfied when he has found 
the reference he needed. The verse translation by 
F. L. Lucas is so beautiful, the English rhythms 
so readable, that he will delve deeper and deeper 
until, finally, he will buy a copy for himself! Here, 
in one volume, are gathered the best of the Greek 
poets, with introductions and explanatory notes for 
the non-classical reader. 

Divided into four parts, Part I - Epic Period— 
contains selections from the I/iad and the Odyssey 
and the works of Hesiod. Part II - Archilochus to 
Alexander—is devoted to selections from twenty- 
eight poets of that period. Part III - Alexandrian 
Period—lists representative works of twenty poets 
and Part IV - Roman and Early Byzantine Period— 
contains selections from the writings of thirty-seven 
poets. 

Appendix I contains twenty-six pieces of un- 
known date and authorship while Appendix II con- 
tains a description of Delphi and selections from 
the prophecies of the Oracle. 

Map end-papers, a chronological table, and an 
Index of Poets add to the value of this fascinating 
reference tool. 

A Hemingway Check List™ contains biblio- 
graphic information on practically everything Hem- 
ingway has published. Headings are as follows: 
The Books; The Short Stories; Short Stories: not 
yet published in book form; Poetry; Contributions 
to Periodicals (other than stories); First Appear- 
ances in Book Form of Some of the Preceding 
Articles; Prefaces and Introductions; and Unclassi- 
fed Works. 

_A new printing of Walsh's International Ency- 
dlopedia of Prose and Poetical Quotations,” with a 
brief supplement, has been issued. Those who have 
wed Walsh are familiar with the alphabetically 
aranged topical index, the subject concordance, 
and the author index. Large libraries will want to 
add this to the other standard quotation books. 
Unfortunately, the supplement is not integrated 
with the rest of the text and the paper is of a poor 
grade, 

Irish Poets of the Nineteenth Century” is made 
w of selections from the works of William Alling- 
tum, J. J. Callanan, Aubrey De Vere, Sir Samuel 
ferguson, T. C. Irwin, J. C. Mangan and J. F. 
ODonneli, and an anthology of best poems by 
whet writers of that period. Only poets of Irish 
ith whose poems have contained some Irish ref- 
tence have been included. Preceding the works of 
ah major poet is a brief sketch of his life and 
work and a bibliography. Biographical sketches 
tthe other writers are arranged alphabetically at 


the end of the volume, and any of the 246 poems 
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can be located quickly and easily through the index 
of first lines. 

Young people who want information about their 
favorite authors will find the new edition of The 
Junior Book of Authors” packed with interesting 
material. Included are sketches (mostly autobio- 
graphical) of 289 writers and illustrators with pho- 
tographs or drawings of 232. Most of the sketches 
are of living authors who are actively creating and 
were especially written to be enjoyed by young 
readers. 

Australia, Denmark, England, France, Italy, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Switzerland and the United States are 
among the countries represented and the works of 
all the writers listed are available in this country. 

Fifty-one librarians and specialists were con- 
sulted about authors to be included in this revised 
edition. 129 of those selected did not appear in 
the earlier volume and the 160 sketches which are 
repeated from the old edition have been revised. 
108 names which appeared in the old edition have 
been omitted from the new. However, these names 
appear elsewhere in the author series of the Wilson 
Company. 

Public libraries, elementary and high school li- 
braries and colleges which offer courses in chil- 
dren's literature will find this an essential reference 
tool. 

The Literature of the American People™ is a 
comprehensive historical and critical survey of ma- 
jor American writers and their work from Captain 
John Smith to Thomas Wolfe. 

Each of the four parts has been written by an out- 
standing authority. Part I, entitled The Colonial 
and Revolutionary Period, is the work of Kenneth 
B. Murdock of Harvard. Arthur Hobson Quinn, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, wrote Part II, The 
Establishment of National Literature, and edited 
the entire volume. Part III, The Later Nineteenth 
Century, was written by Clarence Gohdes of Duke 
University, and George F. Whicher of Ambhurst 
College is responsible for Part IV, The Twentieth 
Century. 

The American point of view, the relationship of 
literature to the allied arts and to political and so- 
cial movements, has been stressed throughout the 
work. The American drama receives adequate treat- 
ment, new literary trends are appraised, and the 
reading habits of the American public are discussed. 

The selective bibliography, which runs to 120 
pages, is arranged according to chapters and lists, 
under each author, bibliographies, works, letters, 
biographies, and criticisms; and all information is 
easily accessible through the annotated table of con- 
tents and the index. All libraries will welcome this 
addition to the reference shelf on American life and 
letters. 

Literary Britain™ is an exquisite book which 
contains 100 beautiful plates, in black and white, 
with a letter press, facing each plate, concerning the 
author related to the photograph. The quotations, 
in verse and in prose, help to identify the locations 
of authors’ homes and the locations of their famous 
creations. For reference purpose the book is ideal 
in that the arrangement is alphabetic under the au- 
thor with whom the buildings, interiors, and other 
spots are related. John Haywood’s introduction 
helps to point up the significance of the arrange- 
ment. 

A Little Treasury of British Poetry™ is unique in 
that it stresses modern poetry. In his delightful and 
informative introduction, Oscar Williams points 
out the one distinguishing characteristic of con- 
temporary poetry, suggests comparative examina- 
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tions of selected poems for readers who believe 
modern poetry is obscure, and emphasizes the poets’ 
need for intelligent and sympathetic listeners. 

Divided into two parts, Part I lists chronological- 
ly eighty-six major poets who wrote between the 
years 1500 and 1900, along with some of their 
works. Part II lists in the same order fifty poets 
whose works were published between 1900 and 
1950. 

Included are seventy-four photographs of the 
poets, a chronological table of contents, and 
author and title index in which poems written dur- 
ing the 1940's are starred. This is a companion 
volume to A Little Treasury of American Poetry 
and the two together constitute a comprehensive 
anthology of poetry in the English language. 

Harold C. Goddard, head of the English Depart- 
ment of Swarthmore College from 1909 to 1946, 
spent the last fifteen years of his life working on 
The Meaning of Shakespeare.* 

In this work each major character of each play 
is analyzed, the relationships between the characters 
explained, and all are integrated into one inclusive 
picture that reflects Shakespeare's religious, moral, 
political and social convictions. 

Even though one may not always agree with Dr. 
Goddard's conclusions, his book is a valuable addi- 
tion to the Shakespearian reference collection. 

Modern Poetry® is a collection of some of the 
works of eighty-six outstanding British and Ameri- 
can poets who have written during the past 100 
years. Authors are arranged chronologically with 
the number of poems of each author varying from 
one to thirteen and totaling, in all, about 300. The 
poems used represent the highest effort of each poet 
but not always his most popular works. 

The appendix contains a preface, and a most 
interesting section called Myth and Metaphysics, 
in which the editors explain the relationship of 
modern idiom to metaphysical and symbolist de- 
vices; also notes, in which some of the works listed 
here are discussed and evaluated. An index of 
titles and an index of first lines conclude this vol- 
ume which should prove useful to modern litera- 
ture students. 


The first volume in a series entitled “Professional 
Writers Library"’ is A Reader for Writers.” It con- 
tains excerpts from books and articles dealing with 
various aspects of writing and publishing by 
twenty-seven writers from Ben Jonson to William 
Saroyan, with introduction and notes by the editor. 
Although its value to writers may be questioned 
it is, undoubtedly, an interesting and informative 
collection of authors’ views of their profession. 

The fourth volume in Shakespeare Survey ™ needs 
no introduction to students of poetry and the drama. 
The newest volume in the series is of the same 
high quality as the earlier ones and has been in- 
creased in size. It contains a wealth of material by 
the following contributors: Kenneth Muir, Hardin 
Craig, M. C. Bradbrook, D. S. Bland, J. Dover 
Wilson, Levi Fox, L. W. Hanson, George F. Rey- 
nolds, John Gielgud, Jan Simko, Vladeta Popovic 
and Richard David. In addition there is a section 
entitled “International Notes,” which contains in- 
formation on Shakespearian plays produced, re- 
cently, in various parts of the world, and lists 
books, either new editions or new works, on Shake- 
speare published in different countries. 

A list of books received, a list of illustrations 
and an index add to the value of this reference tool. 

Volume I of the series is now out of print. Col- 
lege and university libraries which lack the other 
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three should make every effort to secure them while 
Aue 


they are still available. 


FUGITIVES 


Identify: 
Thou serenest moon that looks down on the eart} 
asleep in night's embrace , 
Dost thou not know some val the West 
Where free from toil and care the weary souls 
may rest? tes 


The moon withdrew behind a id in woe 
And with a voice sweet and low ; 


EDITORIAL 


Many man-hours in Folsom are spent in ¢} 
and yearning ahead for the day 
though, magically, that day wou 
from all shackles. 

Too often release- 
of shackles. 





j 


, 


For men live by habit. Today's habits wer 





formed yesterday; tomorrow's h: 
being an unnatural way of existen 
accordingly; 
gate may be free of the walls while still in shack 
from years of stultifying habit 
But even while in Folsom rtain 
habits may be formed 
odds for greater freedom 
The Library-habit is one of these. Here 
Library-habit exists among many, and wisdon 
tates that it should be formed by the rest 
Furthermore—and this is the point 
wise to carry over the Library-habit to the 
Inside, habitual use of the Library 
avoids trouble for many men. Outside, 
would not be less effective. 











Guards in the institution know that men carn 





ing books are seldom asking for tro 
cers on the streets probably have the same p 
of view. 





A man new from prison—a fish to the 
may find himself lonesome, with no place to g 
He is always welcome in a public Libray 
fully as welcome as in a poolroom or b 


visit to the Library is much easier 
a parole officer. 

In large cities Libraries have program 
and various kinds — television, musi 
speaking, wire and tape recordings \ 
and plays, transcriptions of the best ra 
shows—plus all the regular service in 1 
books and information. And all this i 

Later, after a man has been out long 
rehabilitate himself of prison habits, he 
tinue his Library-habit with profit in furtherin 





vocation or career. He may study up on the i 


himself 





points of his work. He may inform 
employer-employee relations—a subject 
important to everyone. 

The Library-habit goes far to keep trouble 
a man and a man from trouble 


To quote Thomas Hood, the old English poe 
‘My books kept me from the ring, the dog-pit, a0 


the tavern.”’ 


And when the Library-habit has been released' 
full maturity, a pleasant pastime becomes 2 po¥ 

la vr 
and econo: 


ful lifting force to social, intellectual 
higher-level. 


-Observer, Folsom State Prisot 


July 26, 1951 
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RAILROADING _IN 


Edited by 
Helga Lende * 


“THE RAILROADS’ LIBRARY” 


By Elizabeth O. Cullen t 


N 1952 railroading means that millions of tons of 

freight and millions of passengers are being 
transported in trains on trac ks of railroads all over 
the world, that funds from freight and passenger 
rates charged for this transport are being spent in 
millions to pay costs of railroading, and that rail- 
roaders are adding new terms to the “lingo of the 
rails.” : ; 

Where these railroads operate, their respective 
organizations, characteristics, rolling stock, and fi- 
nancial status, may be found with the aid of Direc- 
tory of Railway Officials and Year Book 1951-1952, 
the 57th edition; Moody's Railroads — 1951 — 
American and Foreign, the 41st Moody’s Railroads, 
and the Slst Moody’s Manual; Quiz on Railroads 
and Railroading, October 1951 edition, for the 
North American continent railroads; and the first 
edition of World Railways 1950-1951, edited by 
Henry Sampson. The editors and publishers of 
World Railways hope that it will become an estab- 
lished reference work on railroads, like Janes’ 
Fighting Ships and Janes’ All the World’s Railways, 
in their respective fields. 

Printed and processed material containing details 
of 1952 railroading are being added daily to the ap- 
proximately 350,000 items in BRE Library. They 
are cataloged and analyzed promptly for reference 
use by the staff of the Association of American 
Railroads, students, educators, model builders and 
other railroad hobbyists, newspaper correspondents, 
authors, and others of the general public who use 
our Reading Room. 

It is also used in answering letters and telephone 
calls for information. “Recent Accessions of In- 
terest,” which has been issued on Wednesdays in 
each week since March 13, 1935, is sent to anyone 
interested in types of material coming into BRE 
Library, or enclosed in answers to inquirers when 
an issue contains a book or report on the subject 
of the inquiry. Sometimes a list is attached to 
Recent Accessions,” like that on “Transportation 
of Royalty in the United States,”” in No. 847 (Au- 
gust 22, 1951). 

In 1952, so far as undertaken at present, bibli- 
ographies and bibliographical memoranda on the 
following subjects are being prepared: 

Applications of Electricity to Railways 1951—Bib- 
liography of Periodical Articles Appearing in a 
Select List of Periodicals covering the calendar 
year 1951, prepared by Edmund Arthur Freeman, 
assistant librarian. 

Associations of Railroad Officers, Railroad Clubs, 
and Railroad Supply Organizations in the U.S.A. 
and Canada—A List of the Names, Proceedings 

ws Librarian, American Foundation for the Blind, 15 
est 16th Street, New York 11. 


P Librarian, Association of American Railroads, Bureau 
of Railway Economics Library, Washington, D.C. 
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in BRE Library, Histories, and their present ad- 
dresses and secretaries, compiled by Harry L. 
Eddy, assistant reference librarian. Revision of 
list dated August 31, 1951, the supply of which 
is exhausted. 


Early European Railroad Literature 1831-1848, in 


BRE Library, compiled by Elizabeth O. Cullen, 
librarian, to be added to the list on this subject 
in New York Public and Baker Libraries, being 
compiled by Danie! G. Haskell, of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


J, §. Federal Coordinator of Transportation Pub- 


lications, compiled by Helen R. Richardson, ref- 
erence librarian. 


J. §. Railroad Administration Publications, com- 


piled by Helen R. Richardson, reference librarian. 


Worth Reading, compiled by Elizabeth O. Cullen, 


librarian, for publication in bulletins of the Rail- 
way and Locomotive Historical Society. These 
will be listed in ‘Recent Accessions of Interest’’ 
and other lists of bibliographies published in 
Wilson Library Bulletin, Railway Age, Special 
Libraries, and other lists, as soon as they are 
completed. 


Bibliographies and reference lists prepared in 


1951, copies of which are still available from BRE: 
Applications of Electricity to Railways, 1950 ed. 
Near East Railroads and Oil Pipe Lines 1946-1951 


—A Bibliographical 
1951. 


Memorandum. June 30, 


A Proposed Department of Transportation—A Bib- 


liographical Memorandum, October 29, 1951, 
Listing Bills, Reports and Discussions since 80th 
Congress, S. 1812, and H.R. 4595, introduced 
November 1947, chronologically. Supplements 
a memorandum revised December 1, 1947, list- 
ing proposals from 1873-November 1947, a few 
copies of which are still available. 


Railroad Land Grants—Transcript of Cards in BRE 


Library, November 1, 1951. Copies available on 
interlibrary loans only. Comprises 100 mimeo. 1. 


Railroad Valuation in the United States—A Tran- 


script of Materials in BRE Library. September 
1951. Copies available on interlibrary loans only. 
214 mimeo. 1. 


Suggestions for Books and Other Material on Rail- 


roads in the United States for Students of Current 
Transportation, October 1, 1951. This was dis- 
tributed to the 300 libraries in this country and 
abroad that are on our mailing list for bibliog- 
raphies. Prices of publications listed, or free on 
request to an association or firm issuing them, 
are given as aids to libraries and others who 
may want copies for their own collections. 
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Display for the Month 


AN inexpensive box of toothpicks gave the very 
effective prickly appearance to the cacti illus- 
trated in this “Don’t Get Stuck” display, executed 
by the student staff at the University of Akron, 
Ohio. The display came out of a friendly rivalry 
between two departments in producing the most 
original idea. 


“Read ‘Em or Bust’’ was planned by five eighth 
grade pupils at Roosevelt Junior High School, 
Mason City, Iowa, as a result of extensive library 
training. The large gun at the top, furnished by 
one of the pupils, drew much attention to the dis- 
play of book jackets. The small log cabin on the 
table also added to the interest of the frontier and 
pioneer life books displayed. 


Decorating the library display window has been 
a project of an applied arts class in the New Trier 
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Township High School, Winnetka 


Illinois. Tw 
or three students work on T 


each window. Thi 


Kon-Tiki display was made by three of the boy 
in the class. 

The background map was drawn (from the @ 
papers of the book) in black ink on a large piece 
of wrapping paper which had been painted light 
blue. It was made to look like a scroll and rolle 
at each side. At the left is a palm tree, the trunk 
of which was made from metal turnings from: 
steel lathe, and the leaves of green crepe paper. The 
raft was made by one of the boys in about twentyt 
twenty-five hours of work. It was modeled after 
the one described in the book. He used pieces o 
broom and shovel handles which had weathered 
He laid the short ones across the long ones an 
lashed them firmly with string to form the raft. Th 
point of the raft was made from beechwood strip 
and the sides, of plywood. The cabin on the mi 
was made from airplane model strips woven close 
with string to make them firm. The roof was mac 
of sheets of balsam wood cut to look like pals 
thatch and painted green. The sail was an old pie 
of cloth. 

The raft itself was propped up in the rear will 
some books which did not show, to make it look# 
though it were pitching in the waves. Around th 
raft were deep blue waves cut from art paper am 
touched with white paint for crests. At the mig? 
was the copy of the book in its bright jacket. 
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every recess period. Teachers brought their classes, 
parents brought younger children, and college 
classes in education were interested in the visual 
ds ae ee @ technique applied to the stimulation of reading. 
a . The animal story circulation was the largest on rec- 
ord. Books were taken out even by several non- 

readers. 


~ 
\ 


CARO BOARD cae 
Suc AS ENO OF 
SALT BO%, Ere 
CEMENTED INSIDE 


END CF PACER ROLL 


The University School Library of Southern eg STIFF PAPER ROLL CEMENTED 
Illinois University (Carbondale) borrowed from yf ethos ek enema 
the museum some stuffed animals—a squirrel, a ot, a ‘Kites: Se lick ee 
muskrat, a chipmunk, a fox, and a monkey—and a A SPIED COLOR wirn A smoorn 
live terrapin, to display with animal stories. A tier / ve sabaaté aeaie 
of shelves at child’s eye level was emptied. Bright 
yellow construction paper lined the bottoms and Se 
backs of the shelves. One animal was then placed 
in one end of each space, with stories about it at - 
the opposite end, autumn leaves underfoot, and PRACTICAL EXHIBIT 
bars of gray paper tacked in front of the shelf to “Help yourself to a good Term Paper,” said the 
simulate a cage. Each animal was labeled with its pandmade four- by six-foot display in the library of 
name and here and there were signs, “Please do not he University of Denver, Colorado. Letters were 
feed the animals.” The terrapin looked out at the — made by brush and pen, but paste-up letters could 
children through the glass in his box. be used. Painting was done in tempera poster paints 
This exhibit was popular with children of all and the paper clip made of heavy wire. The display 
ages, and with adults. The library was the focal was mounted on a large panel of composition board, 
point of interest before and after school and at such as beaver board. Directions for constructing 

the mammoth pencil are included in the illustration 


BS 8B shown here. 
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GUIDE intended ‘‘to reduce possible library 

organization to the least common denomina- 
tor” has been prepared for small Kansas libraries 
by Zelia Jane French, extension librarian of the 
Traveling Libraries Commission, Topeka, Kansas. 
“Step by Step Library Organization” is to be used 
as a basic organization manual for libraries with 
book collections of 5,000 or less. The 37-page 
pamphlet is devoted chiefly to a pictorial presenta- 
tion of the processing of books from the time they 
arrive until they are ready for circulation. Libraries 
outside of Kansas may buy the publication for one 
dollar. 

Some day small libraries in Kansas and elsewhere 
will merely need to order materials from their 
regional library center and lo, books will arrive 
ready for circulation, cataloged and marked. Until 
enough such systems are established to care for the 
important but time-consuming “housekeeping de- 
tails’ of library organization, ‘Step by Step” should 
prove a helpful guide to the very smallest small 
library. 


Changing Reading Interests 


In January, 1951, the character of the book col- 
lection of one of the adult stations operated by the 
Racine Public Library in Racine County, Wisconsin, 
was completely changed by Muriel Marchant, county 
librarian. In recent years, station collections have 
been predominantly fiction, with the emphasis on 
light romance, westerns, adventure, and some mys- 
tery books. County residents who used the station 
seemed to favor this type of material. 

In changing the collection, the emphasis was 
placed on more substantial fiction and non-fiction 
from selected fields. No repercussions were heard, 
and several patrons have commented favorably. 
There has been little change in circulation, indicat- 
ing that the more substantial material has not 
driven away borrowers. The number of requests 
for special books has shown a decrease that may be 
attributed, in part at least, to the variety of mate- 
rial available. There is some indication that new 
patrons will make use of the collection, now that 
it is less limited in its appeal, according to Warren 
J. Haas, extension department head. 

There are about 100 books at the station, of 
which one-third are nonfiction. About 25 books 
are exchanged each month. 


Trustees Read and Learn 


In content, layout and design, extension librar- 
ians will find the Massachusetts trustees’ booklet, 
“From One Trustee to Another,’ a novelty worth 
imitating. The sprightly text was prepared by a 
Massachusetts Library Association Committee. Lay- 
out and illustrations were done by Channing Bete, 





* Extension librarians are invited to send material on 
rural, state, county, and regional library work to Mrs. 
Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama. 
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Edited by GRETCHEN KNIEF Scueyx 





a promotion and public relations 1 





of the Greenfield Public Library. The 
lication and printing was met by tl 
Library Aid Association, a small Frier 
ies group on the state level. A tribut 


Louise B. Day, president of the Massact 
brary Association, commemorates t! if t 
tees in a state which, in 1951, celebrated the 109 
anniversary of the enactment of 1 } 
brary law. For copies of the | 
Genevieve B. Galick, Massachu 
Education, Division of Public Lib: 
bury Street, Boston 16 








Need Some Cash for 


Visitors stopping at corner 
picture post cards in Carroll is, Harals 
and Heard counties, Georgia, will find a \ 
tractive postal showing the West Georg 
Library bookmobile in color. 7 


on the card carries the informati 








ties “are served by the West Georgia Regi 
Library and its famous bookmob with ann 
circulation figures above g 


and public library servic It is 


of these cards will help the library pay for t 
bookmobile—evidently a long-term project! Ed 
Foster is director of the region wit! 





at Carrollton. 


Book Week, Novembe: 


A note dropped into 


1952 











now will remind all county librariar 

idea used successfully by Agnes Thomason, libs 
ian, Dale County Library, Ozark, Alabama, in 
operation with the local newspap Instead of t 
usual “fillers” at the end of news stories pap 
used NEW HORIZONS WITH BOOKS — Visit Y 
County Library During mober 





Book Week, Nove 
17 throughout the columns, con ing 
sive array of reminders. Little 
the effect was cumulative 








Maryland Librarians Active 
A cle&r, concise statement regarding 
Policies of Book Selection in Publi es ¥ 
recently drafted by a committee of county # 


municipal public librarians and members 
staff of the Maryland Division of 
sion, Baltimore. The three page staten 
of adoption by librarians in other states 
tended to be used as the basis for more de 
policies drawn up by individual libraries. T 
policies outlined are particularly significant in t 
of recurring attempts at censorship 


Maryland librarians have es 
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cal report under the sponsorship of the Divisi 
rimenting 
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Library Extension. After expe with vat 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 


LIBRARIES* 


VER since Top of the News carried the descrip- 

tion of CARE-UNESCO libraries last year, I have 
been eager to stimulate interest among our children 
for providing funds for one. As Book Week ap- 
proached with its challenging theme of ‘New Ho- 
rizons with Books,” with Christmas just around the 
comer, the time seemed ripe for launching the 
project. 

Two fourth girls painted us a huge rainbow on 
wrapping paper which entirely spanned the back 
glass of our exhibit window. Other children culled 
from the shelves all the books they could find with 
colors of the rainbow in their titles or with covers 
of appropriate hues to complete the spectrum. The 
caption posed this question, “Is there a pot of gold 
at the end of the rainbow?” It soon became ap- 
parent that at Casis, at least, there were two, for at 
each end of the arch was a small black kettle. Into 
these two seemingly bottomless pits, the children 
have been dropping their coins. We made just two 
rules for our game. Contributions were limited to 
anything from a penny to a quarter. And the money 
must be earned ! 

It has been exciting to watch the little fund grow, 
seeing the pennies mount into dollars until at last 
there was enough to insure our first library shelf. It 
delighted everyone to know that somewhere in 
Europe a group of children could now enjoy such 
favorites as Curious George, Little Toot, and Make 
Way for Ducklings. The children came from every 
grade to slide back the window and drop their coins 
into the kettles, to tell me how they had earned 
them, and then to write their names in the ‘Rain- 
bow Book,’’ where there is a different colored page 
for each grade. Down the hall from our special 
wing came the handicapped children—Jerry in his 
wheel chair, Don on his crutch, and Mary with her 
hearing aid—all bringing their gifts. The children 
hoped we could buy ten shelves, but of course we 
were happy to raise enough money for three. 

On the night of our Christmas PTA just before 
the carols were sung, fourth-grade Gretchen rose 
and told the parents all about CARE-UNESCO librar- 
its. Tippy, also from the fourth grade, then pre- 
sented the principal with three crisp ten dollar bills, 
the rainbow book of donors, and asked that three 
shelves containing their favorite books be sent to 
the school in Europe they were going to choose, 
with friendly greeting from the boys and girls at 
Cais. 

This is only one of many CARE-UNESCO library 
programs that are being carried on throughout the 
country. We should be glad to have descriptions of 
some others that have been successfully completed. 


“Learning to Live’ Booklist 


Christine Gilbert and Jean Betzner have prepared 
avery interesting and helpful booklist to accompany 
*School and children’s librarians are invited to send 


ideas and items for this page to Mrs. McGuire at Casis 
tary School, Austin, Texas. 
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ALICE BROOKS MCGUIRE 


Editor 


the Combined Book Exhibit of the 1951 annual 
meeting of the National Council of Teachers of 
English. It contains a wide sclection of material 
with emphasis on recent titles, although there are 
many old favorites, too. There are the usual help- 
ful annotations, grading, and purchase information; 
but it is in the arrangement of the material that we 
find a departure from most lists. The books are 
grouped around the basic relationships of life, par- 
ticularly as they apply to the child, learning to live 
with himself and others. A quotation from the in- 
troduction will clarify the grouping and show how 
the list can be valuable: 


. the conventional categories such as “horse,” 
“dog,” “mystery,” “cowboy,” “humor,” “picture 
books,” etc. are not used. The form of the story or 
its framework is not as important for the reader as 
what the book reveals about relationships of life. 
For instance, a horse story may not be classified 
with animal stories, if the central idea of the story 
is one in which a boy or girl learns to overcome his 
fear of a horse, or to take his responsibility in car- 
ing for it. In this case, it would fall under the 
heading of attaining emotional maturity. On the 
other hand, a story about a child’s trip to the zoo 
would be classified with “Understanding animal 
life’’ Humor is not listed separately since it car- 
ries no greater importance than any other literary 
form. Humorous incidents, of course, are found in 
many books, as well as tragic and commonplace 
events. These will be found wherever there is an 
honest interpretation of day by day experiences—in 
living with the family, group, or school and in at- 
taining maturity. 

It is hoped that by using a classification scheme 
which is so intimately related to life, children and 
adults will look at books with a fresh viewpoint and 
see in them the revelation of man's struggle to un- 
derstand himself and others. 


The books were selected by the publishers as ones 
that they wished to bring to the attention of those 
working with boys and girls. The editors found it 
significant that books now being produced so well 
support the basic relationships of life. 

The list is free to librarians and may be secured 
from Thomas J. McLaughlin, Director, Combined 
Book Exhibit, 950 University Avenue, New York 
sa 


Paging Library Publications 


Back in October, when I quoted from Library 
Leaves, published by the East New York Vocation- 
al High School, I said I had received from time to 
time several such little library periodicals, issued in 
mimeographed form by librarians and their stu- 
dents. Now a New York librarian would like to 
know more about such publications and perhaps ex- 
change some with her own. Will those who are is- 
suing student library periodicals please send me 
sample copies so that I can report on them some 
time in the future? 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE 





News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





Expanded Reading Lists 


IBRARIANS and teachers working with slow 
readers will be glad to know that the second 
edition of GATEWAYS TO READABLE BOOKS, 
by Ruth Strang, Christine B. Gilbert, and Margaret 
C. Scoggin, has just been published. 

The First edition of this annotated, graded list of 
books for retarded readers of high school age, com- 
prising some 700 titles—was published in 1944 and 
has been twice reprinted. The second edition fol- 
lows the general arrangement of the earlier print- 
ings but has been expanded to include more than 
1100 titles. 

The list contains about thirty different subject 
subdivisions, ranging from Adventure, Animal Life, 
and Aviation through Careers, Family Life, and 
Hobbies to Science Fiction and World War II. The 
majority of the books included are of fifth, sixth, 
and seventh grade level of reading difficulty; only a 
few books of lower grade level of reading difficulty 
were considered sufficiently interesting to adoles- 
cents to be included. The estimated level of difh- 
culty of each book is noted in parenthesis after the 
title. Brief annotations describe the books in terms 
the pupils themselves will understand. 

The Introduction to GATEWAYS TO READ- 
ABLE BOOKS points out the features of content 
and style which make books attractive and easy for 
adolescents to read, describes the cooperative meth- 
od by which the list was compiled, and offers de- 
tailed suggestions to teachers and librarians on the 
use of the list. 

The classified list of books of general interest is 
followed by briefer lists of reading texts, magazines, 
pamphlet series, dictionaries and reference books, 
and simplified editions of classics. There are three 
indexes, arranged respectively by author, title, and 
level of reading difficulty. 

The authors: Ruth Strang, professor of education 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, is the 
author of numerous educational books for children 
and adults, including Exploration in Reading Pat- 
terns, Educational Guidance, and Introduction to 
Child Study. Christine B. Gilbert is director of cur- 
riculum and public relations at the Manhasset, New 
York, public schools, and regularly reviews chil- 
dren’s books for educational journals. Margaret C. 
Scoggin, young people's specialist at the New York 
Public Library, has edited several anthologies of 
stories for adolescents and is a contributor to pro- 
fessional library periodicals. 


The Battle of Words 


“The Soviet Union’s propaganda machine, for 
use both at home and abroad, is one of the most 
formidable instruments for the shaping of beliefs 
in the world today,” writes Saul K. Padover, dean 
of the School of Politics in the New School for 
Social Research. Other writers in the latest Refer- 
ence Shelf compilation, PSYCHOLOGICAL WAR- 
FARE agree with him. In recent years Russian in- 
fluence has increased tremendously over wide areas. 
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She has subjugated millions without firing a sho 
It is only recently that America began to combat ¢ 
“Big Lie’ with the “Big Truth 

AMERICA’S WEAPONS OF PSYCHOLOG| 
CAL WARFARE is the complete tit! 


oC ao 
OF this D 





which tells in the words of the rts what h; 
been tried, what is being tried, and to wha 

these measures have been successful. Among ¢ 
weapons discussed are the OII (Office of Intern 





tional Information); IBD (Internationa 
casting Division, popularly known i 
INP (International Press and Publi tions Diy 
sion); IMP (International Motion Pictures Dj 
sion); Ballets, and Balloons 





Grace Livingston Hill 


The late Grace Livingston Hill again lea 
list of authors with the greatest number of tit 
available in reprints. Miss Hill discovered a s 
cessful formula and during her long life wrot 
many books. Of these 71 are available in one 
print series. On the other hand the 32 titles 
Dickens available in reprints may be selected fr 
114 different editions. A copy of A Tale of T 
Cities may be selected from 14 editions 

These and other facts are discl : 
the new edition of the buying guide for the thrift 
THE CATALOG OF REPRINTS IN SERIES 
1951. The CATALOG presents in two alphabet 
the thousands of attractive, sturdy, ti 
books published in 88 reprint series. Here are t 
be found all the Pocket Books, all the Everyman 
etc. Books are entered by author, title and imprint 
Series are briefly described and full buying infor 
mation is given. 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 
mentioned in the Light 


AMERICA’S WEAPONS OF PSYCHOLOGICAI 
WARFARE. Reference Shelf r 
tion price, 6 books for $7; separate 
$1.75 each 

CURRENT BIOGRAPHY. Monthly issues 5 
$4 a year. Yearbooks 1942-1950 $6 eacl 

Dewey, Melvil. DerciMAL CLASSIFICATIOD 

AND RELATIV INDEX. $16; abridged edi 
tion, $4 

EDUCATIONAL FILM GUIDE. 1951 annu 
United States and Canada, $5; foreign, 3 

Kunitz, Stanley J. and Howard Haycratt 
THE JUNIOR BooK OF AUTHORS. $3.5 

Orton, R. M. CATALOG OF REPRINTS IN 
SERIES. 1951. $4 (includes spring sup 
plement ) 

Strang, Ruth, and others. GATEWAYS 
READABLE Books. Second edition. $2 

WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN. Single copies 
25c; yearly subscription (10 issues) $2 
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Library Bestseller 


With its sales currently averaging better than 
100 copies a day to schools and libraries, the new 
second edition revised, of THE JUNIOR BOOK 
OF AUTHORS has rapidly climbed to the fore- 
front among “library bestsellers.” Just a few of 
the many typical and enthusiastic comments which 
have been received about the new edition: 

Enclosed please find our check in payment of 
THE JUNIOR BOOK OF AUTHORS. This is 
the biggest $3.50 value I have seen in a long 
time. I have already used it in a project with 
18 junior high school classes—Opal Tanner, 
P.M. Musser Public Library, Muscatine, Iowa. 

This second edition certainly gives a wealth 
of information beyond that of the earlier edition 
and with its many pictures will be a valuable 
aid to countless librarians and booksellers, as 
well as all persons working with children’s 
hooks—Alice M. Jordan, Cambridge, Mass. 

I like the new format immensely.—Gladys 
English, Los Angeles. 

The arrival of the revised JUNIOR BOOK 
OF AUTHORS is a cause for celebration. Al- 
ready I have found an author for whom we had 
searched almost in vain!—Isabel McLaughlin, 
Minneapolis Public Library. 

Thank you so much for my copy. I am keep- 
ing it at the circulation desk in the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Department to answer such questions as 
“Where does Mrs. Orton live?” and “Is Laura 
Wilder a real person?”’ It looks as if my copy 
will end its days as a “reading book” instead of 
a “reference book’. — Elizabeth Hooks Kelly, 
El Paso Public Library. 


Signs of the Times 


Television is suddenly looming up as another in- 
strument of library service to the public, as evi- 
denced at the Mapleton Branch of the Brooklyn 
Public Library recently. 

Two men came in, hot from a video broadcast 
and the altercation that arose from it. A certain 
actor had appeared on the program. One teleview- 
er was sure he had seen the actor playing a role 
overseas during the war. His companion disputed 
him. The librarian was left to decide. With the 
help of library materials, she did. The volumes of 
CURRENT BIOGRAPHY identified the actor in 
question and verified the fact that he had played 
abroad at the time specified. Not even Scotland 
Yard could have done it quicker, the winner pro- 
claimed as he pocketed the wager. 


BULLETIN on Film 


Volume 25 of the WILSON LIBRARY BUL- 
LETIN is now on microfilm. For details about the 
microfilming of the BULLETIN, see the Light- 
house for April 1950. 


Melvil Dewey Centennial 


_Representatives of numerous library and educa- 
tional associations and institutions gathered at the 
Lake Placid Club, New York, over the weekend of 
December 8-10, 1951, to commemorate the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of Melvil Dewey, library 
and educational pioneer and originator of the fa- 
mous DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION. The H. W. 
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Wilson Company was represented by Howard Hay- 
craft, Vice President. The current 15th edition of 
“DC,” incidentally, is reported outselling all previ- 
ous editions by a wide margin. 


Looking for Pictures? 


Visual program directors will find 8,251 16mm 
motion pictures indexed in the 1951 cumulation 
of the EDUCATIONAL FILM GUIDE. The 794 
pages of the volume are divided into two parts, 
the first an alphabetic title and subject index and 
the second a classified and annotated subject list. 
Superior films are starred and audience levels are 
suggested. The GUIDE is not limited to classroom 
films but includes those which are available for all 
non-theatrical uses in libraries, clubs, social agen- 
cies, churches, and commercial organizations. 


VISITORS 


The Wilson Company was recently host to: 

Suzanne Briet, sub-curator, Printed Books Divi- 
sion, of the Bibliothéque Nationale; director of 
studies of the Institut National des Techniques de 
la Documentation (Paris School of Technology); 
and general secretary of the Union Frangaise des 
Organismes de Documentation (similar to the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association). Madame Briet is visit- 
ing the United States on a Smith-Mundt award in 
the Exchange Visitor Program. 

Dr. Ian Forbes Fraser, director of the American 
Library in Paris. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph McMillen of Caracas, Vene- 
zuela. Mr. McMillen is an oil physicist. 

Ralph A. Fritz, director of library education, and 
twenty-eight students from the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 

Frolinde Balser, who is in charge of library 
techniques and services in Verband Deutscher Bib- 
liotheken, Bremen, Germany, a central library serv- 
ice for public libraries under the United States State 
Department's Exchange of Persons program. 

Lillian Goodhart, president, and_ thirty-seven 
members of the New Jersey Library Association. 

Nineteen students and two instructors from New 
Haven State Teachers College in Connecticut. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 
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(Continued from page 417) 


ous types of reports, the final printed form gathers 
information on library trustees, staff, staff policies, 
library materials and use, registration, library serv- 
ice and community relationships, service agencies, 
income and expenditures. Such statistical informa- 
tion provides an excellent record of the develop- 
ment of an individual or a state library program, 
yet is not burdensomely detailed. 

Community relations and their improvement was 
the topic of a two-day conference of county and 
municipal public librarians during the fall. Marion 
E. Hawes, coordinator of work with adults, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, planned the conference around 
the topic “Knowing Your Community.” Two gen- 
eral discussions developed the subjects “What Li- 
brarians Need to Know About Their Communities” 
and “How the Library Uses Its Community Re- 
sources.” A final program was devoted to the “Li- 
brary’s Relationship with Community Organiza- 
tions. 
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RESTLESS UNIVERSE 


By Max Born. Second revised ed. (1951) of this 
intro, to modern physics. New 36-page scientific 
credo of Born’s, discussing important philosophical 
and moral problems connected with nuclear fission. 
Almost 1000 illustrations, including 7 ‘“‘movie’’ se- 
quences and photos. 6% x 9%. 352pp. 3 tables. 
$3.95, less usual library discount. Dover Pubns., 
Dept. 61, 1780 Broadway, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


SUPPLYING aan 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTy 


Your Want List will receive our continued ang 

a. Ri: MS — palctations are within 
© origina ublishe rice. r t 

— ompt and dependable 


THE SEVEN BO 
Station O - Box 22 xn NY, 








Library material not obtain- 
able from publishers may be 
available immediately from 
our stock of over a million 
volumes or may soon be 
found by our Search Service. 


Send lists to Dept. W.B. 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 
105 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 











BACK NUMBER MACAZINES 


OVER 2,000,000 COPIES ON FILE 


We specialize in supplying SINGLE COPIES as well as 
SETS, RUNS and VOLUMES. 
= Duplicates Purchased - 


ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVICE 
56 E. 13th ST.. NEW YORK 3.N.Y 





LL 


LIBRARIANS! 


We'll buy your books—any quanti 
Write 1 
ALICAT BOOK SHOPS 


One of America’s Largest 
287 So. Broadway Yonkers 5, N.Y, 


THE HOUSE AND THE TOWER 
A Murder Mystery 
2 _By Fredrika Shumway Smith 
ee EE 
Cloth, $2.09 
From Your Bookstore 
THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 2, 























Today’s Thoughts on 
Today’s Problems by 


VITAL SPEECHES 
— OF THE DAY— 


Today’s Leaders 35 WEST 42nd STREET 


New York 18, N. Y. 


Valuable Reference Service—Complete Text of Speeches $6.00 a year $11.00 two years 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature Issued semi-monthly 











E invite all libraries, colleges, schools, and 

government agencies to send us their out of 
print want lists. If your jobber has reported out 
of print, try us. Our search service covers the 
country. 


THE AUDUBON BOOK SERVICE 
415 Lincoln Avenue Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 





THE BAY STATE PERIODICAL SERVICE 


offers to 
school, college and public libraries 
a specialized service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


For efficiency and economy 
let us quote on your list 
18 Tremont Street Boston 8, Mass. 


—4 STANDARD DOG BOOK 

All by CAPT. WILL JUDY, editor of Dog World 
TRAINING THE DOG—8th ed. .. $3.00 
CARE OF THE DOG—4th ed. .. 1.75 
DOG SCRAPBOOK 2.50 
PRINCIPLES OF DOG BREED'G .. 4.00 
Publishers also of Dog World Magazine 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Judy Bidg., 3323 Michigan Bivd., Chicago 16 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


Literature — Biography — Sciences 

— Fiction — History, etc. supplied 

at reasonable prices. Catalogs issued. 
“Want Lists” solicited. 


PYETELL'S BOOK SHOP 
333-335 Fifth Avenue Pelham 65, N. Y. 




















We se 


VACANCIES LIBRARIANS 


mi ku 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


Ave Suite 1113) New Y k 





Children’s Librarian. $2900 or higher, if 
qualified for Assistant Librarian. Fine col- 
lection and facilities. 80 miles from Twin 
Cities. Public Library, Owatonna, Minnesota 





Who Was the 
First 
Kidnapper? 


A Florentine explorer earns this odious 

honor. He kidnapped an Indian child in 

America in 1524 and tried also to abduct 

the mother. She set up such outcries, however, that he i 
back to his ship. Read full details in: 


FAMOUS FIRST FACTS 


An amazing compendium of 5,550 U. S. firsts (31,382 entre? 
in all fields. 888 large pages. $7.00 postpaid. 


H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue, New York 52, &Y 
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Gateways to 


: q Readable Books 


~~ AN ANNOTATED GRADED LIST OF BOOKS IN MANY FIELDS 
"FOR ADOLESCENTS WHO FIND READING DIFFICULT 


~ Second Edition, Enlarged 1952 248p. $2.75 


By RUTH STRANG, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; CHRIS- 
TINE B. GILBERT, Director of Curriculum, Man- 
hasset (N.Y.) Public Schools; MARGARET C. 
SCOGGIN, Young People's Specialist, New York 
Public Library. 


This second edition of Gateways has been expanded to in- 
clude more than 1100 titles, selected in cooperation with ex- 
perts, from many sources. Books are listed under about thirty 
different subject headings, and brief annotations highlight the 
contents for the reader. The estimated grade level of diffi- 
culty follows the title, with the majority of the books in the 5th, 
6th, and 7th grade levels. The publisher, price and paging for 
each book is given. 


The introduction discusses features that make books attractive 
and easy for adolescents to read and offers detailed sugges- 
tions to librarians and teachers on the use of the list. There 
are three indexes and the main list is followed by briefer lists 
of reading texts, magazines, pamphlet series, dictionaries and 
reference books. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Ave. New York 52 





Something REALLY E 


i 
At Last” i. CHILDREN'S BOOKS! 


Exciting story books about the world’s greatest a 
illustrated in full color, size 11” x 812", 32 pages 


ACCLAIMED BY THE PRESS 

The Library Journal: “Unique biography planned to entertain and perhaps interest a child 
good art with clever design, thrilling narrative, and colorful sketches of Da Vinci's life and » 
.». This begins a new series, which the publishers hope will remove the halo from art and 
reading about artists good fun. 

This second in the Stravon great artists series, is another exciting biography introducing a 
in ideas, achievement, and fame . . . illustrations by Mitchell Foster supplement the well-writ 
narrative emphasizing his (Michelangelo’s) youthful ambition and determination.” 
(Note: Library Journal Reviews on 3rd and 4th book not yet available at press time.) 
The Washington Post: “Imagination and humor have been lavishly employed . . . (the) } 
have high style. Striking use of color and unconventional layout enhance the text, which hash Be 
written in a lively conversational fashion very different from the usual sanctimonious approach ; 
to great art.” 4 
Publishers’ Weekly Forecasts: “Not to be overlooked." 


TITLES NOW READY 


. ra gre by io 
tory of Mic! J 
THE — Vind Told and Hlus- urn P by Mitchell Foster. 
The story of Leonardo Se ; 


trated by Mitchell Foster. 


the MAN 
PAINT 


TED THE su 
: es - The aa ee Nee Gogh. OY 
NTER: Ka 
ema ponte. Bound Hen 
The Story of Ke : 


Illustrated by Mitchell Foster. 


AVAILABLE AS FOLLOWS: 
@ Library binding in heavy*buckram cloth to A.L.A. specifications $1.95 net per title. Trade edition $1 fi 
discount. Gathered and folded sheets, price upon request. In Preparation—Stories About: Van Dyck, 
Raphael, Rubens. i 
Canadian Publisher: THOMAS NELSON & SONS (CANADA) LIMITED, 91 Wellington St., ¥ 


STRAVON PUBLISHERS, 109 West 57th St., New York 19, 
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